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CONTENTS 


E. NESBIT : TREASURE-SEEKER 
by R. Lancetyn GREEN 


THE NESBIT INFLUENCE 
by Noe. STREATFEILD 


THE NESBIT TRADITION 
by Marcus Croucu 


ILLUSTRATORS OF E. NESBIT 
THE NEW BOOKS 














Six Issues PUBLISHED AT 
Per ANNUM TOWER WOOD 
SupscripTion 13/- WINDERMERE 
Sincie Copigs 2/6 WESTMORLAND 


























J. M. DENT & SONS LTD 
More new DENT Books for Young People 





Tenderfoot Trapper Arthur Catherall 


How the young ‘“Tenderfoot’ and old-timer Ebenezer faced the perils 
of a hunting trip in the northern Ontario bush makes an exhilarating 
story. Illustrated by EDWARD OSMOND 12/6 
(One of fifty books chosen to represent English junior fiction at 
a Washington D.C. exhibition.) 


Black Meg’s Wilfrid Robertson 


An enthralling new story by the author of Mystery at Manthorpe, set 
this time in a lonely cottage on the Suffolk coast. Illustrated by TESSA 
THEOBOLD. 11/6 


Wonderland Tales Doreen Baxter 


Five more of the delightful stories Miss Baxter used to tell her 
brothers and sisters in South Africa. 


With enchanting colour-plates and drawings by the author. 11/6 


Twin Kittens Inez Hogan 


The latest in this author’s much-loved Twin Animal series for small 
children, in which the bouncy and adventurous Pounce, and cuddly 
and cautious Purr, venture out into the big world. [Illustrated by 
the author. 6/- 





COMING OCTOBER 23 


The Old Black Sea Chest Patricia Lynch 


The writer of so many popular Irish stories for young readers now 
gives us her best and liveliest real life adventure, set in Bantry Bay. 
Illustrated by PEGGY FOKTNUM. 12/6 


Holiday on Hot Bricks Lorna Wood 


An eventful detective story in which fourteen year-old Anne and her 
cousins on holiday in Wales thwart an attempt to kidnap her. 
Illustrated by SHEILA ROSE. 





























A REAL LIFE ADVENTURE BOOK 
Ian Munro’s 


Monte Carlo Rally 


By MICHAEL GIBSON 12/6 


f ° 


\ iid 


The thrills of this exciting story 
are all based on hard fact — 
checked and re-checked by Rally drivers 


Ian, aged nineteen, shared the hazards of this famous 
Rally — from one Control point to the next, with 
split-second timing, through fog, ice and snow 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS, MAPS AND DIAGRAMS 


DESIGNED FOR CHILDREN 
( ()() BROCKHAMPTON PRESS 
MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 




















Bodley Head Career Novels 


Each 8s 6d 


Air Hostess Ann, Pamela Hawken 
The Lee Twins: Beauty Students, Mary Elwyn Patchett 
Sally Grayson: Wren, foan Llewelyn Owens 
June Grey: Fashion Student, Lorna Lewis 
Janet Carr: Journalist, fosephine Kamm 
Pan Stevens: Secretary, Pamela Hawken 
Joan Goes Farming, Monica Edwards 
Jane: Young Author, Valerie Baxter 
Molly Hilton: Library Assistant, Bertha Lonsdale 
Molly Qualifies as a Librarian, Bertha Lonsdale 
Valerie : Fashion Model, Lorna Lewis 
Sarah Joins the W.R.A.F., Shirley Darbyshire 
Kate in Advertising, Ann Barton 
Elizabeth : Young Policewoman, Valerie Baxter 
Clare in Television, Pamela Hawken 
Judith Teaches, Mabel Esther Allan 
Student Almoner, fosephine Kamm 
Rennie Goes Riding, Monica Edwards 
Shirley : Young Bookseller, Valerie Baxter 
Sheila Burton: Dental Assistant, Anne Barrett 
Judy Bowman: Therapist, Lorna Lewis 
Juliet in Publishing, Elizabeth Churchill 
Hester: Ship’s Officer, Valerie Baxter 
Margaret Becomes a Doctor, foan Llewelyn Owens 
Pauline Becomes a Hairdresser, Elizabeth Grey 
Sue Takes Up Physiotherapy, foan Llewelyn Owens 

















A Golden Land 


Stories, Poems, Songs 
New and Old 
Edited by JAMES REEVES 


This is a book for children to listen to, or to read and revisit again 
and again. James Reeves’ name is sufficient guarantee of the text 
matter — among the stories and poems are some which are out of 
print but which deserve to regain their popularity, as well as those 
which are quite new. There are a wealth of drawings contributed 
by Gillian Conway and other artists 
both new and established. 


To be published on October 9th 





Other titles to be published on October 9th 
THE USEFUL DRAGON 


OF SAM LING TOY by Glen Dines 
THE BEST CHRISTMAS by Lee Kingman 
PATH-THROUGH- 

THE WOODS by Barbara Ker Wilson 
YOUNG FOOTBALLER by Robert Bateman 
THE SMALL ARMY by Michael Marshall 

Titles to be published on November 6th 

GUNILLA by Albert Viksten 
SEA MENACE by fohn Gunn 
A BIBLE ABC by Grace Allen Hogarth 
KING OBERON’S FOREST by Hilda Van Stockum 
BRIGHTEYES by Fritz Reinhardt 


Write for complete list to Constable and Co. Ltd. 
10-12 Orange St., London, W.C.2 

















OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT + OXFORD 





People of the 
World 


A new series in the course of 
publication, with many illustrations 
in black and white depicting geographical detail 


SERIES I containing SERIES II containing 
Fur Hunting and Fur Farming A Visit to Zululand 
An Australian Cattle Station Australian Aborigines 
Fruit and Wine Farming in A South Indian Vi 
South Africa ou lage 
Lumbering in Canada The Bushmen of South Africa 
A New Zealand Sheep Station The Maories of New Zealand 
A Tea Plantation in Ceylon The Sherpas of Nepal 


Each volume, 192 pages, cloth boards 9s. 6d. net 
The booklets are available separately in limp covers at 2s. each 


British Mammals 


By MAuRICE BurTON, with half-tones and line drawings by JANE BURTON 
64 paces (Oxford Visual Series) 11s. 6d. net 
‘This is a delightful book, suitable for old and young alike. The illustrations 
cannot fail to give pleasure and stimulate further reading, while the text is most 
informative in an informal style. We commend this book to you.’ 
Assistant Masters’ pane Journal 


Houses 


By ELSPETH J. BOOG-WATSON and J. ISABEL CARRUTHERS, with line 
drawings by GECFFREY RHOADES. 96 pages. Size 10°x7}”. (History in 
Pictures) 12s. 6d. net 


This first book of a new series of reference books for children of 14-16 covers 
the history of the development of the house—palaces and castles and ordinary 
dwelling houses—and this development is traced from the earliest times up to 
the present day. The first part of the book deals with the house as a whole, and 
the second with walls, roofs, windows, fireplaces, &c. 

The pattern is a page of pictures with corresponding text on the opposite page. 
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The first 
of the Autumn 


from 


Oxford 





Warrior Scarlet ROSEMARY SUTCLIFF 12S 6D NET 


The story of Drem, a boy in the Bronze Age. Illustrated by Charles 
Keeping. 


Devil’s Hill NAN CHAUNCY 10S 6D NET 
The sequel to Tiger in the Bush— chosen Best Australian Children’s Book for 


1958—and again set in a remote Tasmanian valley. Illustrated by 
Geraldine Spence. 


Mimff-Robinson _H. J. KAESER 10S 6D NET 
The indomitable Mimff spends a wonderful holiday, Robinson Crusoe 
style, Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. 


PeterandthePiskies RUTH MANNING-SANDERS I 2S6DNET 
A gay retelling of many of the traditional Cornish legends and fairy tales. 
Illustrated by Raymond Briggs. 


A Picture History of the United States of America 
The latest of the Oxford Picture Histories. Text by Henry Steele 
Commager. Illustrated by Clarke Hutton. 12S 6D NET 


And the first sixteen titles in 
an attractive new reprint series — 


Oxford Children’s Library £AcH 5s NET 
Please apply for the prospectus which gives details of each book. 



































New Children’s Books 
River of No Return 


RONALD SYME 


A true life story about the Spaniard Orellana and the discovery 
and exploration of the Amazon. “Ronald Syme is rapidly 
becoming the most accomplished of English stary-tellers.” 

Manchester Guardian. 8s 6d net 


Dark Horse 


PATIENCE McELWEE 


A delightful story of young people and a ssw pony by the 
author of Match Pair which gave young readers so much 
enjoyment. 8s 6d net 


The Golden Stallion and 
the Wolf Dog 


RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY 


Pedro, who with his dog Shag, is a visitor to Bar L Ranch 
is determined to capture the stallion who is challenging Golden 
Boy’s leadership of the herd. Illustrated. 9s 6d net 


Adventures for Boys 


Leathers After Big Game 


EDWARD M. CHRYSTIE 


A South African big game reserve is the scene of Intelligence 
Agent “Leathers” Auckland’s new adventure. 8s 6d net 


The Demon Wreck 


FRANK CRISP 


A new exciting story about Dirk Rogers, the intrepid oo 
diver. What was the horrible secret of the wrecked shi 
the lagoon ? 8s pi 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, E.C.4 
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‘HARRAP BOOKS. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Clowns 
DOUGLAS NEWTON 


Clowns of Ancient Greece 
and the modern world ; 
court clowns, religious 
clowns, riding clowns, 
acrobats, jugglers. Clown- 
ing in America, Europe, 
China, Bali, Russia .. . 
this is the whole fascinat- 
ing story of the funny 
men. Illus. 12/6 


Meals 
Through the Ages 


PETER MOSS. This companion 
to Our Own Homes Through the 
Ages, etc., describes the meals 
people ate in past ages—from 
Roman to Victorian times. It is 
full of details about manners, 
customs, cookery. Recipes are 
given for each period. Iilus. 15/- 


The Apple 
of Healing 


HILARY SEMMENS. Some un- 
usual and exciting adventures 
follow John and Eleanor’s dis- 
covery of a curious bottle, from 
which they accidentally summon a 
genie with magic powers. (Oct. 20) 

Illus. 8/6 


HARRAP - 





HIGH HOLBORN - 


Prehistoric 
Animals 
SAM & BERYL 
EPSTEIN 


The authors trace the 
evolution of fishes, rep- 
tiles, dinosaurs and the 
first mammals, and show 
how some of the humbler 
forms of life became 
dominant. Illus. 12/6 


Ballet 


Musie 


ROGER FISKE, = author of 
“Listening to Music.” ‘This is 
one of the few books available on 
music composed specially for the 
ballet. It shows how to increase 
your pleasure by giving more 
attention to the music. There are 
200 musical quotations, and a list 
of records. (Nov.) Illus. 12/6 


The Mystery of the 


Blue Tomatoes 


JENNIE HAWTHORNE. An ex- 
citing story of family adventures. 
Many boys and giris will delight in 
a story with the kind of realistic 
home background familiar to them. 


(Oct. 20) Illus. 8/6 


LONDON, W.C.1 








Knig hts of St. John 


GERHART ELLERT 


As the mere handful of sur- 
viving knights rowed away 
from Acre, it seemed that all 
their efforts had ended in fail- 
ure. They could not foresee 
the wonderful future of their 
Order. The story of the 
Knights of St. John through the 
ages is a stirring one, full of 
adventures in which any of us 
would love to have taken part. 
Illustrated. 10s 6d net 


4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 





Mozart 
MANUEL KOMROFF 


In spite of the worries and 
difficulties of his brief life, 
Mozart’s courage and inspira- 
tion helped him to produce 
what is perhaps the greatest 
musical heritage ever left the 
world by one man. This is the 
story of the seven year old 
‘wonder-child’ of Europe who 
was to become established as 
one of the musical geniuses of 
all time. 9s 6d net 


@ LUTTERWORTH PRESS @ 


Submarine Island 


JoHN GUNN 


The report of a missing yacht 
sends Peter Gunn, an Austra- 
lian Fleet Air Arm pilot on a 
detailed and thorough search 
of the area. He fails to find 
the vessel but makes a far more 
startling discovery. This excit- 
ing story is the best yet in a 
series which has_ established 


John Gunn as one of the lead- 
ing writers for boys. 
Illustrated 


8s 6d net 


4 Bouverie Street, E.C.4 


More about 
a e 
Dowbiggins 
ELFRIDA VIPONT 

Further adventures of the Con- 
yers family whom readers first 
met in “The Family at Dow- 
biggins.” A quarrel over a 
country gentleman’s proposal to 
cut down his woods and allow 
his home to be made into a 
road-house begins an amusing 


and highly involved adventure. 
Illustrated. 9s 6d net 
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The Treasure of Ur 
MARION MacDONALD 


A mystery involving four lively children and a yacht on the 
Norfolk Broads. Highly spiced with humour, excitement and 
much racing and chasing by day and night. Illustrated 13s 6d 


Chokra and Tags 


JOHN MICHAEL 


The sequel to Chokra, the Indian Boy. A combination of 
thrilling adventure with definite interest for horse-lovers. 10s 6d 


Bill and Coo 
MAZO DE LA ROCHE 


Mazo de la Roche adds to her vast repertoire this irresistible 
tale of two pigeons who hatch a most extraordinary offspring. 
Illustrated by Eileen Soper 10s 6d 


The Story of Holly and Ivy 
RUMER GODDEN 


‘A Rumer Godden book is always an event in children’s 
literature’-—Parents. The appealing story of a little orphan 
whose Christmas wish comes true. 

Illustrated in colour by Adrienne Adams 10s 6d 


Maria 
A Victorian Poodlehood 
SUSAN BRIGDEN 


‘The whole book, script and illustrations, is 
a credit to the young author, only 17 when 
she wrote and drew it. Let us hope that 
she gives us some more like it-—MALCOLM 
SAVILLE (Regional Book Supplement) 10s 6d 





MACMILLAN & CO LTD 

















Minds on the Move 


From eleven to sixteen year-olds the 
world of books is a world of discovery, 
a place to be explored for facts no 
less than fantasy, for information as 
well as a good story. In Phoenix 
young people’s books we seek to 
satisfy, stimulate, these minds on the 
move. 


LOOKING & FINDING by Geoffrey Grigson 


In his first book for young readers, a famous poet and naturalist suggests 
how by looking at the everyday world in the right way it can become a place 
in which there is always something to see and do. With many drawings by 
Christopher Chamberlain. 9s. 6d. net 


IN THE NICK OF TIME by Garry Hogg 


An imaginative and stimulating adventure story in which two youngsters 
explore time, and penetrate the fourth dimension. Colour frontispiece. 


12s. 6d. net 
THE BOY SCIENTIST by fonn Lewellen 


An omnibus survey of the sciences : the lives of great scientists, explanations 
of their theories, and many practical experiments. With 150 drawings and 
diagrams. 18s. net 


WILD WHITE BOY ».y R. L. Spittel 


A vivid and authentic adventure story of a boy shipwrecked in 17th century 
Ceylon. Illustrated by Ralph Thompson. 12s. 6d. net 


ELECTRICITY GROWS UP by Nigel Calder 


This comprehensive and closely-reasoned book provides an account of the 
astonishing range of inventions and ideas embraced by the word ‘electricity.’ 
Profusely illustrated. 15s. net 


NEW in Ite Series 


THE YOUNG TRAVELLER SERIES 

(32 fully illustrated titles, 10/6 net each) 
The Young Traveller in RUSSIA The Young Traveller in THE FAR 
by Wright W. Miller. NORTH by Geoffrey Williamson. 
THE GREAT MOMENTS SERIES 

(9 fully illustrated titles, 7/6 net each) 

Great Moments in MOTORING Great Moments in the THEATRE 
by Phil Drackett by John Allen 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCE SERIES 
Edited by Nigel Calder (of the ‘New Scientist’) (4 fully illustrated titles, 
9/6 net each) 
THE NEW MATERIALS by Gerald Leach 
RADIO ASTRONOMY by Nigel Calder 


Through your bookshop or supplier. Published by 
Phoenix House Ltd., 38 William IV Street, Charing 
Cross, London, W.C.2. Children’s List on request. 






Phoenix: 
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1 as * READY ON OCTOBER 22nd * 


to The Land of the Lord High Tiger 
ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


t A story of adventure and magic that imagina- 
tive children will love. Roger, Priscilla and 


Zests their friends, Squirrel, Foxy, Leo and Bear 
"lace have some breath-taking adventures in a land 
s by as full of strange characters and happenings 
. net as the one Alice found down the rabbit hole, 





a land where you travel by Royal Under- 





und Railway, by Parachute and even by 
sters Fiying Tiger; a land of Wicked Wizards, 
iece. Giants, Cooks and Conquerors. 
|. net Illustrated by J. S. GOODALL. lls. 6d. net 
+ e e e 
— Scrimshaw & Flying Fish 
. net MARJORIE SANKEY 


author of “Simon of Simonstown” 














atury This, the latest in the ‘Overseas Adventure 
|. net Series,’ is a story with a Marie Celeste 
theme. A piece of scrimshaw (whalebone 
F th carving) leads David and his friends from 
: Canada to the Philippines, where exciting 
—. and unusual adventures befall them before a 
dies visit to a primitive jungle tribe provides the 
final clue to the mystery of the lost ship 
Mary Pringle. Illustrated. 11s. 6d. net 
* ALREADY PUBLISHED * 
_ The Young Naturalist’s Year 
FAR by FRED J. SPEAKMAN. TEACHERS’ WORLD: ‘he knows just 
nson. how to interest his readers and because he is heart and soul 
in the activities he describes, his book simply | breathes out 
intimate understanding of the world of nature.’ Illustrated. 
each) 12s. 6d. net. 
TRE . 
Old Greek Fairy Tales 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN, Illustrated by ERNEST 
titles, H. SHEPARD. The real old Greek fairy tales, told in a new 
way. Some are well known, others almost unheard-of. 
JUNIOR BOOKSHELF: ‘a delightful book .. . 12s. 6d. net 





YORK HOUSE-PORTUGAL ST-LONDON, We. 2 
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Mother Goose 


N The finest en Se Nursery 

e Rhymes, with super ustrations in 

urs ey line, tone and colour, by Esmé pw 
make this a book that every i 

Rhymes should know. 21/- net 


READ EVERY DAY SERIES each 5/- net 
More Adventures of Little Black Nickum 


Jean Robertson 
The comical little fellow continues his adventures with Black 
Rascal, Slinky Leopard, and Crunchy Crocodile. 


The Musical Umbrella Friedrich Feld 


Martin and Helen — with clever Brownie the dog — help to 
trace and return to the inventor the world’s only musical 
umbrella. 


The Wooden Spoon Marjorie Yool 


Everyone who visits Green Byres Farm comes away feeling 
happier. It’s all because of the magical wooden spoon, lent 
to Jane as a reward for being kind to an old woman. But the 


spoon must be used wisely, as the Princess and others very 
soon find out. 


LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS each 7/6 ne: 


Redskin and Cow boy The only completely unabridged 
editions on the market of these 


. ‘ books by G. A. Hen the 
With Wolfe in Canada famous boys’ author. - 


*x * STARS FOR CRISTY x 


Mabel Leigh Hunt 
Beautifully told story of how an 1l-year-old American girl — who 
loves reading — spends her summer holiday. A really natural child, 
seen against an unusual and absorbing background. 9/6 net 


NEW ZEALAND SCHOOLGIRL Phyllis Garrard 


ALISON’S RIDING ADVENTURE _ Sheila Stuart 
each 8/6 net 


SCHOOLMASTER SPY Peter Burgoyne 6/- net 


BLACKIE BOOKS 











net 











vein of English verse. 
Harvill Press 


' Chess for Children 


children. 


the Jennings television serial. 


hippopotamus who lost her smile. 


| Sparkle and Spin 





Poems to Remember 


Two poets—Patric Dickinson and Sheila Shannon, whose 
broadcasts on poetry are so well known—have taken child- 
ren’s advice in compiling this anthology. The range is 
wide, from nursery rhyme onwards, exploring the rich 


R. M. Bott and S. Morrison have collaborated in a unique 
chess book with a new method of explaining the game to 


| Take Jennings, for Instance 


Anthony Buckeridge’s new Jennings book coincides with 


The Unhappy Hippopotamus 


Nancy Moore and Edward Leight, in simple text and en- 
chanting coloured pictures, tell the story of Harriett—a 


The Jade Green Cadillac 


Dorothy Clewes’ new adventure story about the Hadley 
children moves at a tremendous pace, and takes Peter, Bob 
and Eileen as far as the borders of Austria and Hungary. 


This arresting picture book in full colour by Ann and Paul 
Rand is the gay successor to 1 Know a Lot of Things. 10s 6d 


A Bear Called Paddington 


Like the Brown family who found him on Paddington 
station, children of all ages will take Paddirgton to heart 
and relish his hilarious adventures—described by Michael 
Bond and charmingly illustrated by Peggy Fortnum. 


November 12s 6d 


12s 6d 


7s 6d 


10s 6d 


10s 6d 


Cctober 13 10s 6d 

















URSULA MORAY WILLIAMS The Moonball 


The Moonball came with the great storm, a strange creature, soft 
and round and warm, like a gentle, furry hedgehog, but without 
eyes or mouth, or nose or legs . . . This is a strongly written fantasy 
with unusual qualities, a marked sense of compassion and a twist to 
the plot that is both exciting and points a moral. 


Large Crown 8vo 144 pages _— Illustrated by the Author tos. 6d. 


BRUCE CARTER The Kidnapping of Kensington 


This story of a vendetta between the children of two strongly con- 
trasting families (and the kidnapping of a beautiful white rabbit) takes 
place against the background of real war, which adds both piquancy 
and irony to its pace and readability. 


Large Crown 8vo 192 pages Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges 12s. 6d. 






a 


LAURENCE MEYNELL Nurse Ross Takes Over 


An entertaining and informative novel for older girls, packed with 
real situations and with real characters. Every reader will identify 
herself with the attractive, warm-hearted Janet—District Nurse 
Janet Ross, who takes over, and wins through. 


Large Crown 8vo 160 pages 8s. 6d. 


———— 


ee 


. and these are some of the ANTELOPE books 
we shall be publishing in the Autumn: 


AUNT BEDELIA’S CATS 
Eilis Dillon 


THE HAPPIEST DAY 
Dorothy Clewes 


THE WONDERFUL CORNET 
Barbara Ker Wilson 


THE MYSTERIOUS POOL 
Mary Patchett 


Crown 8¥0 96 pages 6s. 6d. 





HAMISH HAMILTON BOOKS FOR CHILDREN... 
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METHUEN 


new this Autumn 





Real-life stories of children in distant countries always have a genuine 
appeal. Methuen’s series of photographic stories, begun with Mikisog 
the tale of an Eskimo boy, and, Elle Kari the story of a girl in Lapland, 
continue with two new books. Bamburu (see photo above) is about a day 
in the life of an African boy, and the text and pictures are by Chi-Yun 
and Karl Eskelund (7/6); Noriko-San, Girl of Japan (8/6), pictures by 
Anna Riwkin-Brick and text by Astrid Lindgren, is outstandingly beautiful, 
with a grave delight that is the essence of girlhood. Winnie-the-Pooh, 
and his friends have entertained countless children. Now these A. A. Milne 
stories are collected in one handsome volume, The World of Pooh, with 
new coloured illustrations by E. H. Shepard in addition to his familiar 
black and white ones. A new Laura Ingalls Wilder story of pioneers in 
the American West is On the Banks of Plum Creek (12/6), a sequel to 
Little House in the Big Woods and Little House on the Prairie. Paint a 
Black Horse by Ernst Heimeran (9/6) is a gay picture book, full of colour 
and movement, for the five-year-olds or so. It is the story of a black 
horse who wanted to be white. 





From On the Banks of Plum Creek From Paint a Black Horse 





and, of course... 


TINTIN js here! 











KING OF KINGS 


The story of Our Lord 
retold for young people by 


MALCOLM SAVILLE 


illustrated in colour and halftone, with maps 
coming next month 21s 





READY SOON 
two more Nelson 


PICTURE 
BIOGRAPHIES 





Alfred the Great 


by MARY FITT 


ied ~___-= William Shakespeare 
———— by IVOR BROWN 


NOEL STREATFEILD: ‘For younger readers, as I have stressed before, 
Nelson’s Picture Biographies cannot be too highly recommended.’ 
Six other titles, all illustrated by Robert Hodgson each 10s 6d 
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ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages 


Large and varied selection. Immense 


stocks, spacious showrooms. Inspection 
cordially invited 














JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Telephone 5049 








AUTUMN BOOKS 
By 
SPACE SHIP 


to the 


MOON 


By GAVIN GIBBONS 


Illustrated by D. Mills. 
About 8s 6d 


A new space story to appeal 
to children of 9-13. 


Also LONDON '- BRIAN REES 
THE ROYAL NAVY W. GLADSTONE 
About 8s 6d each 


BASIL BLACKWELL - OXFORD 














THE COW WHO FELL IN THE CANAL 
by Phyllis Krasilovsky 10/6 











LITTLE BEAR 
Else Holmelund Minarik 


",..can be warmly recommended 
for infants who have only recently 


learned to read." 
—Teachers World 


Illustrated 9/6 


THE LITTLEST 
MOUSE 


Dorothy Lathrop 


- a charming book, well 


written and beautifully illustrated." 


—Woman Teacher 


Illustrated 8/6 


THE WORLD'S WORK - 






- a bright and engaging book for the five-to-eight year-olds.” 


—Sunday Times 


GRUYO OF THE 
FLYING H 
Mark Storm 


“An enthralling book for young 
horse lovers." 
—Physical Education Association 


Illustrated 10/6 


THE LITTLEST 
HOUSE 
Elizabeth Coatsworth 


" . . . beautifully written and the 
characters are very real .. . will 
make a strong appeal to the older 
junior pupil, boy or girl." 
—Teachers World 


Illustrated 10/6 


KINGSWOOD_ - 
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PICTURE BOOKS 


The Sun Looks Down by MIRIAM SCHLEIN 
Chosen by a “New York Times” jury as one of the best illustrated 
books of its year. 10s. 6d. 


Rainbow in the Morning by cart wiTHERs and 
ALTA JABLOW. Illustrated by Abner Graboff. 
Simple illustrated songs, rhymes and riddles of the playground 


and nursery. 10s. 6d. 

How Old Are You? by LEONARD KIRKPATRICK 
Illustrated by Ruth Levin. 

A book about birthdays, and animals’ ages too. 10s. 6d. 


NOVELS 


The Baffling Blue Jays by BERTHA Cc. ANDERSON 

The Fulton family moves to a new home in a new district and 

Rudy and Sue meet some very strange neighbours. 

Look to the New Moon by FRANCES FULLERTON 
NEILSON 

“An interesting and sensible story, first-class reading matter for 

any girl graduating from school stories to adult romances.” (The 

Times Educational Supplement.) 12s. 6d. 

This is My Heritage by saraH LINDSAY SCHMIDT 


The story of a man’s attempt to farm singlehanded a vast acreage 
in Colorado. 12s. 6d. 


DISCOVERY 


The Great Discovery by azRIEL EISENBERG 


The story of the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls, told for the 
first time for children. 12s. 6d. 


SCIENCE 


Inside the Atom by Isaac ASIMOV. 3rd edition in 
preparation. 

“An interesting account of atomic structure which should be 

readily understood by the layman or middle school boy.” (The 

Times Educational Supplement.) 12s. 6d. 


Building Blocks of the Universe by 1saac asimov 

This is the name given by the author to the 101 Chemical Elements 

se far discovered. 15s. 
BY ROSE WYLER AND GERALD AMES 

Restless Earth Life on the Earth 


A non-technical account of A clear readable introduction 
earth physics, explaining what to biology. 12s. 6d. 
we have discovered about the 
behaviour of the earth. 12s. 6d. 


ABELARD-SCHUMAN LTD 38 RUSSELL SQ. LONDON WCI 
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MOWBRAYS 


The New Fairy-Tale Series 

1. THE VALLEY OF GOLD. And other Stories 
CECILY DANBY 
‘Real fairy stories which will be preserved through the ages 
beside the great “Classics” ’ is how Miss Danby’s previous book 
Once upon a Time was described by the Teacher’s World. She 
has tried to live up to this eulogy in The Valley of Gold. 

2. THE MAGIC HORSE. And other Stories 
FELICITE BERRYMAN 
This new writer shows an unusual talent and imagination in 
her tales of magic and adventure so well suited to the child 
mind that they grow out of her charming narrative style. 


Ilkustrated. 7/6 each 
A Year-Book of Saints 
CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER 
The latest addition to a successful series. All the leading sa‘n<s 
are included, and information is given about them in a very 
readable style, providing a convenient guide to saints’ days 
and their meaning. Illustrated by Tom Godfrey. 9/6 


The Mystery of the Golden Candlesticks 
WINIFRED SCOTT 
This fast-paced adventure story for boys and girls is concerned 
with the unex ed detective activities of an orphaned brother 
and sister on holiday in a strange country house. 7/6 
Little Animals of St. Francis 
MARGARET DREW 
Stories for younger children introducing them to St. Francis, 
the most beloved of saints. They include: How St. Francis 
helps the Animals, Brother Wolf, the Lazy Little Lark, and 
The Animals’ Christmas. Illustrated by Mary Shillabeer. 6/6 
Mr. Frockcoat 
and other Curious Tales 
PAMELA QUERTIER 
The young child’s world of the --= 
imagination where animals and 
humans freely converse is the scene 
of these five tales for six-year-olds. 
Memorable characters like : 
Frockcoat, the frog-banker, Sammy = 
Pedlar the squirrel, Mr. Bumble 
the bee, Old Ned the Shepherd and 
his hedgehog friend, are drawn in 
lively narrative and in a score of 
striking black-and-white scraper- 
board illustrations. 
Illustrated by the Author. 6/6 


This is the first list of Mowbray’s library-bound children’s books to 


be advertised in Ba Bookshelf. It comprises this autumn’s pub- 
lications. Full details of popular back-list titles may be obtained 
through ——— & Stanley Ltd., or any other good Library Supplier 
or direct from: 

















28 Margaret Street, W.1. 
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An early lighthouse 


How Things Developed series 
LIGHTHOUSES 
Rosemary Garland limp 6s 6d 


How Things are Made series 
RADIO & TELEVISION PROGRAMMES 
Rosemary Horstmann 

limp 68 0d boards 8s 6d net 


How to Explore series 
A PORT 
F. W. Nunneley O.B.E. 
boarcs 8s 6d net 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LIMITED 
P.O. Box 194, Esavian House, 181 High Holborn, London, W.C.1 


True Gooko 


Presents subjects of real educational interest 
Biography, History & Popular Science 


A Head Librarian says - 


As a librarian who has been concerned for many years with book 
purchase I can say without hesitation that rarely has there been a 
series which has reached such a uniformly high degree of excellence. 


Over 60 titles. Latest titles include 


62 Lighthouses & Lightships Warren Armstrong 


65 Napoleon Anthony Corley 
Cr. 8vo Illustrated 8/6 net 


Frederick Muller Ltd. 














E. Nesbit (1858-1924) 
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Illustration by H. R. Millar from Five Children and It (Benn) 


E. Nesbit: Treasure-Seeker 
by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


CC DITH Nesbit was very nearly, if not 
quite, perfect as a writer for children,” 

wrote Bonamy Dobrée in 1938. 
It should, however, be stressed that her 
inspiration was that of play-time ; her 
works are full of wonders, but the only mystery is of 
the wizard’s art. Her prosaic magic the greatest of 
magicians might well be proud of ; but it charms no 
magic casements nor opens more than an occasional 
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chink on to “perilous seas” or “faery lands forlorn.” 
And just as she had not the divine touch which stirs 
the soul in The Princess and Curdie or Four Winds 
Farm, she lacked also the ability to deal with the 
deeper emotions, with the quiet pathos of Jackandapes 
and Friday’s Child or the moving study of spiritua! 
development in The Carved Lions and The Secrei 
Garden. When she did attempt the latter — which 
was but rarely — the result was the mere 
sentimentality which mars “The Soldier’s Mother” in 
The Would-be-Goods and which occurs from time 
to time in The Ratlway Children. 

Having said so much on the debit side, one can 
proceed to praise E. Nesbit without further reserve. 
She had, as perhaps no other author has quite 
possessed it, the power of becoming a child again, of 
thinking and inventing with her child-characters, 
speaking and writing from their point of view — but 
with the skill and discrimination of a practised author. 
This gift was quite spontaneous, and there is seldom 
any feeling of self-consciousness. Once or twice 
Oswald Bastable over-acts in his earlier narratives, 
and perhaps he grows a little mannered by the end 
of The New Treasure Seekers. But, with the wise 
restraint of the really great, E. Nesbit knew when to 
stop, and made a definite end of the reminiscences of 
her most famous character. Moreover, at the 
beginning she was venturing into quite new territory, 
discovering and annexing her kingdom almost by 
chance. 

To study E. Nesbit’s writings is a _ curious 
experience. She wrote nearly a hundred books 
ranging from the long adult novel to the pamphlet 
of verse, and more than half of these were intended 
for children. Yet her canon consists of eighteen 
books ; there is no other volume that her most devoted 
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reader could for a moment put up for inclusion — 
perhaps not even a single additional short story. 


Research into periodicals and annuals of the 
nineties will reveal a large number of uncollected 
tales for children ; they bear no relation to the works 
of her real achievement. Even while she was writing 
her greatest books, she contributed an occasional tale 
to such collections as Nister’s Holiday Annual — but 
they might be the work of somebody else; even such 
books as Peter Pug and The Revolt of the Toys are, 
we might say, the work of Mrs. Bland rather than 
of “E. Nesbit.” 


There is only one foreshadowing of The Treasure 
Seekers, and that is a serial called The Play Times 
contributed to several volumes of Niuster’s Holiday 
Annual, the earliest being in 1894 :— 


“Every paper is started for some reason or other. 
We started ours because we had got the whooping- 
cough, and we couldn’t go out and no one could come 
in — no one interesting that is — only doctors and 
people like that. Mother is away and father is 
writing it all nicely for us, because we do spell so 
badly — at least Jack says he can spell, but it takes 
him such an awful time that he might well not be 
able to. We would write the paper every week if 
we had a printing-press, but Father says ‘I dare 
rT... 

“There are five of us, but I am not the oldest — 
May is. I am Jane, the Editor, Jack and Noel, and 
Martin and Ethel. May was going to be the Editor, 
a she gave it to me because my cough is worse than 

ers.” 


In this case Jack is the poet, and his first 
contribution runs : 
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“The Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold, 
And when he came down it was awful, I’m told; 
But ’twas nothing to the way nurse comes down 


on me 
If I crumble my bread and butter, or spill my 
tea.” 
And it is Noel who comments: “You are very 


poetical, but I’m sorry to say it won’t do. No one 
really likes it.” 


The Play Ttmes shows plainly that it is 
suggested by Dickens’s Holiday Romance but none 
the less it has many of the seeds of the Bastables’ 
attempt at journalism, and seems to have been E. 
Nesbit’s starting point for the whole saga and not only 
for “Being Editors.” 


Another powerful influence, however, came from 
recollections of her own childhood which she was 
jotting down in 1896 and the following year, though 
the most direct borrowings were made for The 
W ould-be-Goods. 


“A little trap-door in the ceiling led to that 
mysterious and delightful region between the roof and 
the beams, a dark passage leading all round the house, 
and leading too — oh, deep and abiding joy! — to 
a little door that opened on the roof itself. This, 
until the higher powers discovered it, was a safer 
haven even than the shrubbery. Enclosed by four 


pointed roofs of tiles was a central space — safe, 
secluded — whence one could see the world around, 
oneself invisible, or at least unseen . . . We kept a 


store of books and good things in the hollow of the 
roof, and many a pleasant picnic have we enjoyed 
there. Happy, vanished days, when to be on the roof 
and to eat tinned pineapple in secret constituted 
happiness! ... 
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“Ts it possible that I have forgotten the dreadful 
day when my brother Alfred shot a fox? He drew 
me mysteriously aside one morning after breakfast : 
‘Daisy,’ he said, ‘can you keep a secret? ... I didn’t 
mean to . . . I thought it was a rabbit and I fired 
and it was this. What shall I do with it? ‘Bury 
it, we can have a splendid funeral,’ I said .. . 

“We had gauged the possibilities of the lofts 
correctly. With trusses of hay or straw a magnificent 
fort could be made. I usually held the fort when the 
boys had built it, and the weakness of the garrison 
was lessened by the introduction of the two dogs, who 
defended it with me nobly . . . We got the black 
pig up once, but that wasa failure .. . 

“There was the delightful pond in the field . . . We 
made a raft, of course, out of an old door, and two 
barrels, and successfully sailed across . . . 

“It was a grand day for us when we first discovered 
our stream . . . We built dams and bridges with the 
clay ; we called it the Nile and pretended that there 
were crocodiles in it . . . One day Alfred proposed 
that we should try and find the source of it. ‘We 
shall have to travel through a very wild country.’ he 
said, ‘explorers always do, and we shall want a lot of 
provisions . . .’ We struck the river at the usual 
point... waded up-stream . . . through a wood... 
through a meadow, through another wood we followed 
the stream, and then with a thrill of delight, we saw 
that the water ran from a little brick tunnel, the mouth 
of which was draped in a green veil of maiden-hair... 
‘You'll turn back now,’ said Harry triumphantly. 
For all answer, Alfred stooped and plunged into the 
darkness of the little tunnel. I. followed and Harry 
brought up the rear. It was back-breaking work, but 
the floor was smooth. Alfred had only a few matches 
and lighted one very occasionally. At last we found 





Illustration by C. Walter Hodges from New Treasure Seekers 
(Benn) 
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ourselves again in the dazzling sunlight, and behold 
our stream was meandering through a wonderful 
! swamp full of grasses and curious flowers . . .” 

With this, and much more like it, in the background 
of her vivid memory, E. Nesbit began a short story 
: called “Good Hunting” which appeared in The Pall 
‘ Mall Magazine for April, 1898 :— 

“We wanted money very badly to restore the fallen 
fortunes of our house. We know the fortunes are 

fallen because we hardly ever have any pocket money 

now and father is so worried . . . There are six of 

us. Dora, Oswald, Alice, Dicky, Noel and H.O. I 
shan’t tell you which I am, but you may guess, and 

I bet youdon’t .. .” 

r And so the scene was set and by the autumn of 
1899 The Story of The Treasure Seekers was ready 
to be assembled in one volume and published in time 
for Christmas. 

It seems almost as if E. Nesbit stumbled into her 
kingdom by accident, for the eight stories which had 
appeared in the Pall Mall and the two from the 
Windsor were written for adult magazines and seem 
to have been intended more for older readers than 
for children. If they had an obvious predecessor it 
was that purely adult collection of sketches of child 
life The Golden Age and its sequel; even in book form 
the critics hesitated in placing this new and most 
original work. 

“I am wholly captivated by those perfect little 
trumps, Mrs. Nesbit’s characters in The Treasure 
Seekers,’ wrote Andrew Lang in the December 
Longman’s Magazine. “This is a truly novel and 
original set of adventures, and of the finest tone in 
rs b the world. Don’t be content to read The Treasure 
Seekers, but give it also to children. They will all 
bless the name of Mrs. Nesbit.” 
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While the first batch of Bastable stories was still 
being written, E. Nesbit had begun the conquest of 
the second province of her kingdom and that for 
which she will be remembered chiefly while literature 
endures. The March, 1899, number of The Strand 
Magazine contained The Book of Beasts, the first 
of a series called The Seven Dragons (published in 
1900 as The Book of Dragons) — a series written: 
expressly for children and illustrated by H. R. Millar. 

The sure Nesbit touch is there from the first 
sentence: “He happened to be buiiding a Palace 
when the news came, and he left all the bricks kicked 
about the floor for Nurse to clear up — but the news 
was rather remarkable news. You see, there was a 
knock at the front coor and voices talking down stairs, 
and Lionel thought it was the man come to see about 
the gas which had not been allowed to be lighted 
since the day when Lionel had made a swing by tying 
his skipping-rope to the gas-bracket. And then, quite 
suddenly, Nurse came in and said, ‘Master Lionel, 
dear, they’ve come to fetch you to go and be King.’ 
Then she made haste to change his smock and wash 
his face and hands and brush his hair . . .” 


And so straight into the realm of magic, with the 
prosaicness of everyday life that makes it absolutely 
real and acceptable ; the mixture of fancy and 
observation which is the real child world, the game 
come to life and the day-dream that stands up to the 
clear light of noon. 


Of course E. Nesbit did not reach the highest peak 
of her achievement all in a moment — and the range, 
to follow out the metaphor, is not all of a_height. 
Just as The Treasure Seekers was surpassed by The 
W ould-be-Goods, after which came a certain falling 
off in The New Treasure Seekers, so the scramble to 
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the greater summits of magic was slow, and could not 
be sustained for long. 

After the brilliant beginning with the tales in The 
Book of Dragons, only an occasional glimpse of magic 
was allowed, in the stories collected as Nine Unlikely 
Tales (1901), of which several were in the tradition 
of the old fairy-tales, even though with brilliantly 
distinctive Nesbit modifications. 

Only Whereyouwantogoto and The Cockatoucan 
(Strand, Nov., 1899, and March, 1900) were 
directly on the way to Five Children — and It, which 
had to wait until March, 1902, before it began its 
triumphant course (with H. R. Millar’s inspired 
illustrations) through The Strand Magazine. 

Once the Psammead was created the way was clear, 
and in the two sequels (The Phoenix and the Carpet 
and The Amulet) the development was only in 
constructive skill, which reached its peak in The 
Enchanted Castle (1907) — the most completely 
satisfactory of all her books — and showed little 
falling off in The House of Arden and Harding’s 
Luck. ‘The inspiration was still there in The Magic 
City (1910), but the subsequent books such as The 
Wonderful Garden and Wet Magic, present a 
falling-off in spontaneity which sets them in a 
definitely lower class — though even Five of Us and 
Madeline (published posthumously) is full of touches 
that could only have been written by E. Nesbit. 

It is difficult to describe the excellences of her best 
books. The only way to appreciate them is to read 
them, and, as is the case with all the really great 
children’s books, they are as enjoyable by the adult 
as by the child. They are, of course, “escapist” 
literature, but the escape is to the healthy stimulation 
of a game in the fresh air before returning to the 
stuffy schoolroom of. life. They’ are irresistible 
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because they seem to be the irresistible out-pourings 
of their author’s mind; often untidy and inarticulate, 
but always vividly alive and eager with a joyous 
enthusiasm that disarms criticism. 

By studying the photographs of E. Nesbit’s “Magic 
City” in her oddly uninspired book on child-education 
Wings and the Child (1913) one may find a 
surprisingly clear visualisation of her merits and 
demerits as a writer. The Cities, like the books, 
mirror the same eagerly inventive mind, the same 
untidiness and inability to see her creation as a whole, 
the same convincing excellence in the parts. If the 
Psammead had granted her the wish of becoming the 
right size to explore her Magic City, she would have 
discovered two surprising things: there is no “right 
size,” for there was no attempt at proportion; and 
there is usually no way of passing from one perfect 
building to the next, for each is imagined and created 
quite separately. 

This criticism both of the Magic City and of the 
books may be one that is applied by the adult but not 
by the child. The series of distinct adventures which 
constitutes The Treasure Seekers or Five Children — 
and It may be as completely satisfying as the 
brilliantly contrived unity which signalises The 
Enchanted Castle, or the odd and _ fascinating 
interlocking of The House of Arden with Harding’s 
Luck which is more ambitious and very nearly 
succeeds. 

But from this point of view E. Nesbit is most 
continuously successful, on all counts, as a writer of 
short stories. After all, the Psammead series begins 
as a collection of linked stories, even if by the time 
The Amulet is reached these are becoming a single 
unity. Most of the Bastable adventures were, in fact, 
written and published as separate stories, and even 
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The Would-be-Goods was made up to book length 
by the introduction of four tales originally written 
and published quite out of sequence. 

The four volumes of short stories, The Book of 
Dragons, Nine Unlikely Tales, Oswald Bastable and 
Others and The Magic World, contain some of the 
best things she ever wrote, both in the realm of 
fairytale, as in “Melisande” and “The Magician’s 
Heart” recently reprinted in Dent’s Modern Fairy 
Stories and in her acknowledged kingdom of the 
magic adventure falling in everyday life — to which 
all the dragon stories belong and over half of the rest. 

But indeed all that can be said about E. Nesbit 
brings us back to where we started; one or two of her 
books and stories may be selected as the crown of her 
achievement, but all the eighteen volumes from The 
Seekers and The Book of Dragons to Wet Magic and 
Five of Us and Madeline are so good that to lose 
even one would be a matter of real regret. 

Although she has had her followers, and although 
her influence is apparent in the work of such diverse 
writers as Kipling and C. S. Lewis, there is only one 
“E. Nesbit.” In this, her centenary year, it is right 
to take stock of the treasure which she has bequeathed 
us ; to cherish perhaps this jewel here and that jewel 
there, trying to explain why they seem brighter or 
more fair than others in the same store. But the result 
of all our assaying is only to demonstrate afresh that, 
though we may criticise all or any of her books in 
detail, E. Nesbit has left us an imperishable heritage, 
a shelf of books which we show no signs of 
out-growing. 











Illustration by Gordon Brown from The Story of the Treasure 
Seekers (Benn) 
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The Nesbit Influence 


by NOEL STREATFEILD 


HE first Nesbit book I read was The 

Story of the Amulet, and I remember I 

approached it with extreme caution. As a 

child I disliked intensely magic mixed with 

real life. For me a fairy story had to remain 
a fairy story, and a book about ordinary children had 
to tell of their adventures without the aid of fairies, 
witches, or magic of any kind. Studying the pictures 
in The Story of the Amulet, I was filled with the 
gravest foreboding, there must be some hanky-panky 
afoot, for those ordinary, if queerly dressed, children 
to be stepping through that arch. I came in time to 
love The Story of the Amulet, and to find the drabness 
of my everyday life in a vicarage — a milieu I had 
heartily disliked from babyhood — mitigated by the 
belief that for me too there might somewhere be a 
Psammead. But it was to the children I met later 
who had no magic aids that I gave my heart, The 
Bastables, and The Railway Children. They suffered 
as I suffered, from lack of money and from their 
best-intentioned efforts going wrong. But how much 
luckier than I was were they. Could there be 
children anywhere so free from supervision? Never 
a nurse or a governess to say “Don’t.” Lucky, lucky 
them. 

I think perhaps envy or pity for the characters in 
children’s books has a lot to do with their popularity. 
E. Nesbit’s various family groups which inspired 
envy at the time they were written, still inspire it 
today. Her characters are often poor; the Bastable 
children, behind their gaiety, bitterly missed their 
mother, in fact in most of the Nesbit books somebody 
is being missed, but the Nesbit families are to be 
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envied because they are quite extraordinarily free 
from ties of every sort. Although there is talk of 
school, no Nesbit child is ever seen attending one, 
and even when in The Railway Children, mother has 
enough leisure to give the children lessons, a mere 
request from Bobbie for the day off and it is granted. 
When Nesbit was writing her books, children, when 
not in school were always under supervision, generally 
occupied, if not with extra classes such as dancing and 
“art,” then with going out to tea with other children, 
having other children to tea with them, or, the 
crowning horror, being expected to hand round tea 
and cakes to guests in the drawing room. So children 
who read of Nesbit’s families going off on their own, 
often until quite late in the evening without a word 
to anybody, were naturally green with envy. 

Today the envy comes from a different reason. 
Nesbit’s readers now are expected to be useful 
members of society by the time they are about the 
age of H.O. Few of them can ever have had a 
succession of days of absolute freedom when no 
questions were asked and nothing was expected of 
them. How amazed as well as envious they must be, 
reading of a world where you were not even expected 
to make your own bed, let alone wash up, do the 
shopping, pick the fruit, or peel the vegetables, ail 
of which are today’s children’s usual holiday tasks. 
Not that Nesbit, if she were writing today, would 
have cared twopence what her readers’ lives were 
really like, for she was par excellence a writer who 
wrote what she felt in the mood to write, caring not 
one jot about probability or any such nonsense. 

I cannot say the E. Nesbit books influenced me 
when I became a children’s writer, for I believe most 
writers for children, consciously or unconsciously, 
write books that they themselves wanted when they 











A Selection of New Children’s Books 





JUST MARY 


STORIES 
By MARY GRANNAN 


Children of 6 - 8 years will be 
enchanted with this selection of 
ten short stories with many 
humorous drawings by Jennetta 
Vise. 7s. 6d. net. 


DEBBIE By IVY RUSSELL 


Girls of 9 - 11 years will appreciate this story about Debbie. 
She adores her widowed mother, who unwittingly shatters their 
peaceful life, when she informs Debbie that she is about to 
marry again. 8s. 6d. net. 


STORIES OF LITTLE BOY BILL 

By JOAN M. GOLDMAN 

This new collection of twelve short and very simple stories, is 
ideal for children who are just learning to read for themselves. 
The large clear letterpress and bright illustrations will be an 
added attraction. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE HOLE IN THE GROUND 

By Commander TOM THOMPSON, illus. by Arthur Knott. 
An exciting tale for boys of 12 to 16 years. Four senior boys 
of Ramsden College had discovered a secret passage. When 
one of them disappears they knew that rescue would be difficult, 
for besides a ruthless human enemy, there was the grimmer 
horror which lurked in the darkness of the tunnel. 9s. 6d. net. 


LITTLE WILD GIRL 

By STUART CAMPBELL, illus. by Norman Buchanan. 
For girls of 12 to 16 years, this is a story set in India. When 
Gillian arrived in Bombay she was horrified to see a sinister 
Indian staring, with relentless hatred, at her father. But she 
almost forgot her fears when she met her childhood friend, 
Leila. 9s. 6d. net. 


From all Booksellers 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1 - 4 BEDFORD COURT - LONDON, W.C.2 
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New Faber Books for the Young 


Quinn of the Fury SHOWELL STYLES 


“Packed with further exciting adventures of Midshipman 
Septimus Quinn of the frigate Althea fighting against Napo! eon 

- Not a dull paragraph in the whole story’ —— 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT. 12/6 


Specs Fortissimo JANET McNEILL 


More hilarious exploits of the hero of My Friend Specs — 
With drawings by Rowel Friers. 12/6 


Tales of Teddy Bear AARON JUDAH 


“Highly imaginative and extremely well done”—TIME AND 
TIDE. With drawings by Sheila Hawkins. . 9/6 


The Fat Cat Pimpernel DAVID E. WALKER 


Between them David Walker and Alan Howard, who illustrated 
Peter and the Wolf, have produced a children’s book which is 
quite out of the ordinary. Illus. throughout in colour. 9/6 


How St Francis Tamed the Wolf 
ELIZABETH & GERALD ROSE 


“Absolutely delightful. Marvellous illustrations’—TIME AND 
TIDE. Illus. on every page, half in colour. 12/6 


Calico the Wonder Horse 
VIRGINIA LEE BURTON 


The classic saga of Stewy Stinker, now available in a new 
edition. Colour tint and drawings on every page by the 
author. 8/6 


The Little Man Dressed in Red 

CARL RAYMUND 
A picture story book for the very young, illustrated in bold 
bright colours by the author. 9/6 
The Ferryman 


CLAIRE H. BISHOP & KURT WIESE 
A new edition of this charming fairy tale. With drawings on 
nearly every page, half of them in colour. 9/6 
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were children. But, even if this were not so, I doubt 
if any writer, with the exception of one book, could 
take anything much from Nesbit, for her work is so 
individual, so completely her own, that it is not 
possible even to learn from her. Who but Nesbit 
could have dreamed up that outspoken little creature 
the Psammead ? Who but Nesbit having brought a 
Phoenix to life, could have given it such a delicious 
personality ? Who but Nesbit, having planned a 
glorious magic beast or bird, would have deliberately 
reduced her human characters to cardboard figures, 
so that her supernatural creature might have the book 
to itself? 

All great writers for children have had their 
especial quality, that something which makes their 
books live when the work of their contemporaries is 
forgotten. The more I read of Nesbit, the surer I 
become that her greatest gift, which even transcends 
that of her sparkling dialogue, is her ability to write 
of the timelessness of childhood, her belief, which 
shines through her pages that it is a child’s right to 
be a child, without responsibilities greater than 
wondering if what is in the money box will stretch 
to buy the necessary Christmas and birthday presents. 

Whether Nesbit wrote deliberately to give such a 
childhood to those who had never known it, or 
whether she wrote as she felt without troubling herself 
about her readers, the result is the same; from her 
pen came ageless days, and years that were as long 
as eternity. In the Nesbit books no one says “You 
are too old to do that,” or “Next year you will be big 
enough to...”  Subconsciously, probably, she 
remembered how as a child she had dreaded crossing 
the bar that divides childhood from the grown-up 
world, so with a mere wave of her pen she demolished 
it. 
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The book that is the exception amongst the Nesbit 
books is The Railway Children. Here is a book from 
which all writers for children, and writers for adults 
too, could learn something. In background this book 
belongs to E. Nesbit’s early married life, when her 
young husband Hubert Bland nearly died of 
small-pox, and while he was ill his business partner 
absconded with his capital. In the book father is not 
ill but in prison, but the story is much the same, for 
the young mother struggled alone to keep a roof over 
her family’s head and to put food into their mouths 
with her pen. The adventures in this book show none 
of the invention of the other books — they are in fact 
inclined to be mawkish ; but nothing can dim the 
charm of the story, which, thanks to the drawing of 
every character, is as alive as a summer morning. In 
this one book E. Nesbit proved that she knew, and 
could act on her knowledge, that no character however 
small, should enter the pages of a book unless he or 
she had the individuality to stand up by themselves 
without the help of any other character. She also 
proved that she could draw a wise human delightful 
mother : it was curious that she never did it again. 


Because you have not attempted to imitate or pick 
up hints from an author that is obviously not to say 
you have not appreciated them. After living for 
many months with the Nesbit books, my admiration 
for her has grown. I cannot imagine why some of 
her books are as they are, why sometimes she who could 
draw characters so well, treated them so badly ; why 
she who could draw a perfect parent in nearly all her 
books, got rid of both; why she, the inventor of the 
Psammead and the Phoenix, could be so mean to that 
promising, undeveloped creature the Mouldiwarp. 
But to wonder why, is not to carp: in her life time, 
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with perhaps ten of her books she definitely enriched 
the children’s shelves ; inexplicable she may have 
been, but at her best she was inspired. 





Illustration by J. Lynton Lamb from The Railway Children (Benn) 











Illustration by D. E. Walduck from The House of Arden (Benn) 
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The Nesbit Tradition 


by Marcus CROUCH 


ISS Streatfeild, elsewhere in this issue, 
questions the power of one writer to 
influence another. It is certainly difficult 
to identify such influences with any definite 
accuracy. All writers for children, for 
example, are influenced by memory and observation. 
They draw on their store of childhood recollections 
(as E. Nesbit did) and on the sounds and movements 
and smells in the world around them. I believe that 
to some extent their writing is coloured by memories 
of books which at some time have impressed them. 
E. Nesbit was, I think, a writer of a little less than 
the first rank in actual achievement. No writer for 
children has left a greater impression. She was the 
creator of the “modern” story, for although her social 
comment is of her age, her costumes are quaint, her 
narrative style is sometimes mannered, the essence of 
her writing — the conversation of emancipated 
children — is completely modern — or timeless if 
you like. She freed the children’s book from its 
nineteenth century shackles of morality and didact- 
icism, and every writer since her day — even those 
who had the misfortune not to meet Oswald Bastable 
or the Psammead in childhood — has benefited from 
this freedom. In this sense it would be fair to say 
that all children’s writers in this century have been 
influenced by her, for all are involuntary heirs of her 
tradition. Everyone who has drawn children 
behaving naturally, talking in the everyday poetry of 
childhood, getting unselfconsciously into mischief, 
meeting the demands of responsibility with good 
humoured exasperation, owes something to the 
Bastables and the five children. . Everyone who 
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explores the frontiers between mag‘: and reality, or 
pierces the curtain which divides past from present 
pays silent tribute to the Psammead and the Ardens. 
Every character of individual power and eccentricity 
— Mary Poppins, Miss Price — has a little drop of 
the Nesbit magic in her. 

Although E. Nesbit’s contemporaries delighted in 
the gaiety and originality of her invention, and 
some — even Kipling whose work she loved and 
quoted — may be said to show her influence, this is 
seen most clearly in a great deal of modern writing. 
In the United States, where her books have been very 
popular, she has her followers. While much of 
Elizabeth Enright’s freshness comes from observation 
of children, one can perhaps see something of the 
Bastables in the Melendys, so individual and so loyally 
members of a family. The influence is much stronger 
in E. C. Spykman, who in 4A Lemon and a Star 
reproduces the Nesbit period, and even the family 
situation — four children living with a widower 
father — is that of the Treasure Seekers. The Cares 
children, like the Bastables, conjure adventure out of 
the air by their imagination and high spirits. Most 
new ideas for magic come to be called “Nesbit” ideas, 
but none more obviously deserves the epithet than 
that of Half Magic. ‘The talisman that grants only 
half of each wish is one that E. Nesbit would have 
liked to invent, and the early adventures in this book 
have some of her rich sense of the incongruous and 
the narrative catches some nuances of her style. 
Edward Eager’s ingenuity flags and his taste is not 
always impeccable. His later book, Knight’s Castle, 
is directly prompted by that curious piece of minor 
Nesbit, The Magic City, in which personal 
idiosyncracies and prejudices marred the fine 
splendour of her original conception. 
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“ This,’ said Ann, after chapter one, ‘is a good 
’ ’ ’ 4 
book.’ 


“*This,’ she said, after chapter two, ‘is one of the 
crowned masterpieces of literature which have 
adorned civilization.’ ” 


Recent English writers have been inspired by the 
Nesbit fantasy rather than by the naturalistic stories, 
though there is some hint of these in Roger Lancelyn 
Green’s stories of high spirited families. The idea 
of Ada Harrison’s The Doubling Rod is pure Nesbit, 
if the working out has less than her sureness of touch. 
Merlin’s Magic, an insufficiently appreciated fantasy 
by Helen Clare, is in the tradition and is written with 
worthy conviction, but it lacks the humour which 
illumines even the least certain of the Nesbit stories. 
There is much of Nesbit, too, in that charming story 
The Edinburgh Lions, which slips so easily through 
the barrier of probability, and which has some of 
Nesbit’s use of setting as a vital part of the story. It 
occasionally suggests that masterpiece of convincing 
fantasy, The Enchanted Castle. Lorna Wood has 
much of the Nesbit charm and delight in absurd 
characters and situations. Her first book in particular 
The People in the Garden, has the right balance 
between realism and fantasy, between laughter and 
gravity. 

One of the ideas with which E. Nesbit most loved 
to play was that of the nearness of the past. Since 
Kipling many writers have followed her through the 
veil, notably Masefield in his wonderful story The 
Midnight Folk, one of the few books on a Nesbit 
theme which far outclasses the original, and Hilda 
Lewis in her memorable fantasy The Ship that Flew. 
Of modern writers, Meriol Trevor shows perhaps 
most clearly the influence of E. Nesbit, in Sun Slower 
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Sun Faster and the more competent Merlin’s Ring, 
but both lack the saving grace of humour. 

The most distinguished piece of neo-Nesbit comes 
from Dr. C. S. Lewis. Most of the self-assured, 
serious allegorical fantasy of Narnia harks back 
beyond Nesbit to the poetical morality of George 
Macdonald, but the first part of The Magictan’s 
Nephew comes straight out of the Nesbit world. Part 
of it is setting. It begins in the days when “the 
Bastables were looking for treasure in the Lewisham 
Road,” and the street in which Digory and Polly live 
has the shabby respectability which Nesbit knew. 
She never invented a character as improbable as 
wicked Uncle Andrew, but the superb scene in which 
Queen Jadis drives the hansom cab into the lamp-post 
is one which she would have been proud to write. 
Then, with a sudden change of mood, Dr. Lewis takes 
his story into a realm which is, I think, out of the 
range of Nesbit’s imagination. Incomparable as she 
was in humour, in fantastic invention, in catching the 
tone and cadence of conversation, she lacked the poetic 
and spiritual vision from which Narnia springs. 

E. Nesbit was a great reader. Her stories are full 
of references to past and contemporary writers, and 
in her own work she was firmly in the English 
tradition. She developed that tradition herself, and 
by the power, vivacity and originality of her writing 
she ensured that every writer who came after would 
pay tribute, however unconsciously, to the strength of 
her influence. 
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Illustrators of E. Nesbit 


NESBIT made her debut as writer 
at a good time for book illustration, 
although, perhaps, the opportunities were 

@ greater for topographical books or for 
others more. self-consciously artistic than 
for the novel. Lovely country books were being 
published with delicate and accurate line-drawings 
by such artists as Frederick L. Griggs, Joseph 
Pennell and Hugh Thomson. Exquisitely mannered 
decorations by Charles Ricketts and Laurence 
Housman showed the influence of Morris’s revolution. 
More homely and vigorous work was being done by 
the Brocks, Harry Furniss, E. J. Sullivan, Strang and 
many others. Among illustrators of books for 
children were H. J. Ford, John D. Batten, Rackham 
and the brothers Robinson. 

Much of the work of these’ artists was in 
well-designed books, produced by publishers who 
were aware of their duty towards the book as a work 
of art. The books which E. Nesbit wrote were 
regarded as of a rather lower order, and less care was 
taken over their design. Two of the Bastable books, 
for example, were illustrated by two artists who 
shared the work in roughly equal proportions (Lewis 
Baumer did 17 pictures for The Treasure Seekers 
and Gordon Browne 15) without much attempt at a 
common style; while some of the books illustrated by 
Millar had coloured frontispieces in another hand 
which were ludicrously incongruous. Altogether 
some twenty artists contributed to the original editions 
of Nesbit’s work. Some are happily forgotten now. 
Some were distinguished artists, like Spencer Pryse 
and C. E. Brock. With one exception they added 
little to the stories. The one inspired illustrator was 
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H. R. Millar, who, working under difficult conditions 
(described in Mrs. Langley Moore’s biography), 
produced drawings which illuminated and commented 
on the stories they accompanied. 

Millar was a leading illustrator of his day who 
contributed to many books — notably collections of 
fairy tales and stories by Kipling and Marryat. His 
fine pen-work was less mannered than that of some 
contemporaries (e.g. Ford) but he was well aware of 
the importance of style and of acceptance of the 
discipline of the page. He illustrated ten of 
the Nesbit books — the best of them apart 
from the  Bastable’ stories — including the 
“Psammead” and the “Arden” books, The En- 
chanted Castle and that incomparable story, the 
last which shows her powers unimpaired, The 
Wonderful Garden. In all these he showed great 
technical mastery, a fine attention to detail (his 
picture of the river procession in Harding’s Luck is 
as precise as one by C. Walter Hodges), and an 
intuitive skill in matching the fancy of the novelist 
with appropriate visual symbols. He amazed Nesbit 
by drawing the Psammead exactly as she had 
imagined it, and his Ugly-Wuglies are quite horribly 
right. All his work in The Enchanted Castle is worth 
the closest study. If this is less than E. Nesbit’s best, 
it shows Millar at the height of his powers. Never 
before, or after, was he so sure in touch. He captyred 
the extraordinary blend of fantasy and naturalism and 
reconciled the two elements better than did the author 
herself. He was one of those rare illustrators whose 
work adds to the story. It was not merely highly 
decorative and illustrative; it complemented the text, 
and, one suspects, stimulated the author’s invention. 

A writer’s work changes a little with each 
succeeding generation of readers, and it is appropriate 
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therefore that fresh illustrators should attempt to 
interpret it. Post-war illustrators of the Nesbit stories 
have included J. S. Goodall and Desmond E. 
Walduck. Mr. Goodall’s illustrations to the ‘Five 
Children” stories are pleasantly undistinguished. 
Mr. Walduck’s “Arden” pictures are interesting, 
because he has taken great pains to be true to Millar’s 
criginals, re-drawing them in his own technical 
manner. Comparing the drawing of “Old Parrot- 
Nose” in the two versions in The House of Arden 
shows his approach clearly; it also shows Millar’s 
superiority in design and portraiture. Mr. Lynton 
Lamb’s Railway Children is also interesting, for it 
shows his skill in suggesting “period” without any easy 
tricks. Some readers will find his interpretation as 
true as C. E. Brock’s in the original edition. 

It is rather easier to illustrate the Bastable books, 
for here the original illustrations are not obviously 
definitive. The two modern illustrators — C. Walter 
Hodges and Cecil Leslie — are both acknowledged 
admirers of Millar. Mrs. Leslie’s drawings in the 
Penguin edition are not yet published. Mr. Hodges 
clearly enjoyed doing his work on Oswald and his 
family, and his pictures are full of high spirits. His 
figures here, as so often in his work, are a little too 
much like caricatures. One should take the Bastables 
more seriously than that. These jokes are not to be 
laughed at! Where Mr. Hodges scores is in setting. 
His backgrounds, architectural or scenic, are 
enchantingly conceived and exactly appropriate. 








tory of the Amulet 


(Benn) 





Illustration by H. R. Millar from The S 











The New Books 


FOR LIBRARIANS 


STREATFEILD, N. Magic and the Magician . Benn 15/- 

After Mrs. Doris Langley Moore had completed her 

fine biography of E. Nesbit she came upon some reminiscences 

of the author’s childhood in The Girls’ Own Paper. These 

revealing memoirs form the starting-point of this book with. 
which her publishers celebrate E. Nesbit’s centenary. 

As one would expect Miss Streatfeild has written a lively, 
original and provocative book. A certain carelessness and 
some infelicities of style suggest that it was written too hastily, 
but everything bears the mark of a keen critical intelligence. 
I feel that Miss Streatfeild started with a theory (that the 
secret of the Nesbit magic lies in the events of her early years) 
and that she is determined to prove it at all costs, and not 
all her readers will be prepared to go with her all the way. 
Nevertheless all she says is of real interest to those who love 
the Nesbit books, and the generous extracts from E. Nesbit’s 
memoirs are invaluable. 

The book comprises a brief biography, concentrating on 
the early years up to the removal of the family to Halstead, 
and a critical appreciation of the characters in the principal 
books. Although here again one cannot agree with all her 
conclusions, Miss Streatfeild’s analysis is keen, and always 
sends the reader (as she would wish) back to the Nesbit 
stories. One regrets in fact that the book did not go further 
and include consideration of some of the lesser books — Wet 
Magic or The Magic City, for example, or, best of all those 
not at present in print, The Wonderful Garden. 

For whom is the book intended ? It should give pleasure, 
and revive memories of old delights, to many middle-aged 
readers who met the Nesbit books in childhood. It is written 
in a colloquial, simple style directed, one would think, at 
young children meeting the stories for the first time. I am 
not sure that it will in fact find this younger audience, but 
I am delighted that Miss Streatfeild and the publishers have 


chosen to mark a great literary centenary in so sensible and 
lasting a fashion. 
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FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 


Barseau, M. The Golden Phoenix, and other 
French-Canadian Fairy Tales. Illus. by A. Price 
144 pp. 8§ X6 .. . . O.U.P. 10/6 


This is a most delightful addition to the library of 
national folk-tales. The stories are entertaining and wel! 
told, and the presentation is most attractive. 

The French settlers of Canada took their own tales with 
them. Many of these harked back to Eastern originals, the; 
acquired French characteristics, and to these were added 
Canadian details. The results are a source of fascination to 
folk-lorists and of joy to the story-teller. The eight tales in 
this collection represent some of the characteristic qualities 
of the folktale, and each belongs to one or another of the 
basic groups. Readers will recognise several old favourites, 
and be interested to see how the familiar tale has acquired 
an individual quality. Not all are fairy tales in the sense 
of having supernatural elements. “Jacques the woodcutter,” 
for example, is a racy variant on the “Big Claus Little Claus” 
theme of which one hopes that children will not realise the 
fundamental impropriety! They are all distinguished by swift 
narrative, simplicity, and a racy style. Some purists may find 
the occasional modernisms distracting; others may accept these 
as a legitimate device in stories which are in effect neither 
archaic nor modern but timeless. 


BartLett, R. Insect aie Illus. 120 pp. 
64 X 8} ‘ . : . Hutchinson 9/6 





Many insects can be called engineers; this book sets out 
to tell the story of the ants of the world. It is essentially 
a story, but one based on very careful observation, and it 
describes the city life of ants to the young reader. Ants, like 
human beings, live and work in communities. Different 
chapters in the book tell stories of the queens, princes and 


princesses, the babies and the workers — soldiers, nurses, 
farmers, policemen, carpenters — and even thieves and 
beggars. 


It is simply written, printed in clear type on good quality 
paper and the author has illustrated the text with large clear 
drawings which will appeal to her readers. The first chapter 
giving easy-to-follow instructions about collecting, keeping, 
feeding and observing ants is a valuable one. The book could 
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well be read aloud to five or six year-olds and the young 
naturalist of 7 to 9 would be delighted to have a copy of his 

own. 

10/6 “B.B.” Mr. Bumstead. Illus. by D. Watkins- 

Sal Pitchford. 125 pp. 8 Xx 34. Eyre & Spottiswoode 10/6 

heal Mr. Bumstead is a lovable spaniel, and this simple little 

: story for children of eight to ten relates his adventures. Its 
aia, chief virtue is the detailed observation of nature which one 
has come to expect from the author. The black and white 
the} illustrations are effective and appealing. Pl s the story 
dded illustrations are effective and appealing. easant as the story 
ae is, one feels regretful that B.B.” does not seem likely to 
ie produce another book of the calibre of The Little Grey Men. 
lities BEMELMANS, L. The High World. Illus. by the 
f the author. 114 pp. 9 X 6 , Hamish Hamilton 15/- 
rites, Mr. Bemelmans spent his childhood in Tyrol. Now, 
uired ' out of his memories and his abundant zest for the rich wisdom 
sense and absurdity of life, he has made this enchanting book about 
ter,” the high world of the mountains. It is the story of the 
laus” Ambrainer family ; Tobias, the poacher, his wife and five 
> the children, and their relations with the wild life around them 
swift and the villagers far below. Into this delectable world comes 

- find Herr Oberministerialrat Dr. Stickle, the  self-important 

these promoter of a hydro-electric scheme. ‘The impact of 

‘ither “progress” on this community makes for rich comedy and 

' exciting drama. 
This is a very funny book. It is much more ; for if Mr. 

9/6 Bemelmans laughs at his peasants as well as his officials he 

7 does not disguise his delight in their way of life. The High 

5 out W orld is, in its gay way, a study of the mountains and the 

tially simple wisdom of those who live there. ‘he author’s drawings 

nd it enrich and interpret the story. In the fullest sense a “good” 

, like , book. 

erent 

and Berc, L. A Box for Benny. Illus. by J. Willett 

Irses, 91 pp. 9 X 64 : : Brockhampton Press 10/6 

and This is the story of a Jewish boy, living in one of the 
poorer parts of a large provincial city, who desires above all 

tality else a shoe box for the game played with hazel nuts that is 
clear superior to all other games. It is not very easily procured, 
apter but when Benny acts upon the advice of the Ragman — “You 
ping, | keep on giving love and one day you'll get the thing you 


sould want” — he begins a series of exchanges that eventually bring 
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him to the shoe box he desires. Each exchange forms one 
chapter, and each is whole and perfect in itself, giving a 
glimpse of real life and a peep into Benny’s world. In each 
we see a few people drawn with insight — people who 
leave a sharp impression upon us. Through a small boy’s 
untrammelled mind we catch the small intimate details, sights 
and sounds and smells, of a child’s life. Miss Berg has here 
combined the small material details with a larger vision and 
imagination that needs no fantasy. We learn  some- 
thing of a few Jewish customs. One wonders, however, 
if these bright and detailed miniatures of life could not have 
been raised higher by a higher theme. The giving is only 
half giving — in return for something else — and while it 
makes an interesting story it does not inspire. The 
illustrations by Jillian Willet are impressive and honest. The 
whole production is an attractive one. 


ELIZABETH. How St. Francis Tamed the Wolf 

Illus. by G. Rose. 32 pp. 10 X 7 . Faber 12/6 
The familiar story of how St. Francis converted the wolf 

makes a good subject for a picture-book; and Mr. Gerald 
Rose has realised all its possibilities for colour and humour. 
Some readers may find incongruity in such a light-hearted 
treatment of a sacred subject, but that would not have been 
St. Francis’s view. He at least saw the funny side of life, 
and would have enjoyed these pictures of grotesquely absurd 
people and of this extremely likeable wolf. A very charming 
book, vigorously drawn, but not too far from the traditional 


school. 
Herce. The Crab with the Golden Claws. 62 pp. 
12x 9 ‘ ' , , ; ‘ Methuen 8/6 
Herce. King Ottokar’s Sceptre. 58 pp. 12 XX 9 


Methuen 8/6 

Tintin is well known on the Continent, but this is his 
first English appearance in book form (a version of Le Sceptre 
d’Ottokar appeared in Eagle some years ago). ‘There are no 
other strip-cartoons in this class. Tintin enjoys the benefit 
of meticulous drawing, excellent colour-printing, _ tireless 
invention, enormous humour, a_ gallery of memorable 
characters . . . the catalogue might be extended indefinitely. 
The Tintin stories are essentially French in style and 
point-of-view. Inevitably they lose a great deal in translation. 
The swift dialogue slows down. The verbal mannerisms of 
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those absurd detectives Dupont and Dupond (now Thompson 
and Thomson) seem a little artificial Above all Captain 
Hodlock’s language loses some of its splendour. (One can’t 
translate “Mille de mille sabords de tonnerre de Brest” !) 
For all that, it is very good to have the stories in English. 
They are the perfect answer to the American comic, for, using 
the traditional comic technique, they offer something 
incomparably better in background, conception and perform- 
ance. They have as much excitement .as anyone could demand, 
but the fantastically improbable stories are matched with such 
personable characters and have so clearly realised a setting 
that the reader must accept their inner truth. Moreover, 
almost alone among “comics” they are comic. They are full 
of good jokes, simple and subtle, and the laughter is singularly 
free of malice. Good clean fun! These are two richly 
rewarding books. I hope that teachers and librarians will 
not be discouraged at a superficial glance, but will give them 
the support they so thoroughly deserve. 


Jansson, T. Moominland Midwinter. Illus. by the 
author. 165 pp. 8 X 5 : Benn 11/6 


Criticism and Moomintroll ‘have nothing to do with one 
another. The reader just surrenders to enchantment, 
forgetting the confusion of narrative which, in a less 
compelling book, would be distressing. 

Moomins of course hibernate, but one year Moomintroll 
awoke too soon and discovered a white world. Venturing 
outside, he met a whole crowd of new creatures, as well as 
that old friend Little My. 

Some of the new characters are of the right vintage ; 
the sporting Hemulen who takes a morning bath in midwinter, 
the “ancestor” who lives in the stove and rearranges the 
furniture to suit-~ his somewhat. peculiar taste, above all 
Too-ticky who has the last word on adventurers: “I wish 
somebody would write a story sometime about the people who 
warm up the heroes afterwards.” 

This book has all the charm, drama and odd humour 
which has endeared Miss Jansson’s fantastic invention to so 
many readers of all ages. 


Kaeser, H. J. Mimff-Robinson. Illus. by E. 
Ardizzone. 184 pp. 83% X 54 ; O.U.P. 10/6 


Mimff is outside the normal rules. Any other hero who 
had such hugely improbable adventures in such a naturalistic 
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context would be condemned out of hand. Mimff, however, 
is a folk-hero. He is as untouched by the laws of nature 
as are the simpletons of traditional lore. I cannot discover 
Mrs. Kaeser’s secret, unless it be love. The reader loves 
this little boy without reservation, and so accepts without 
question that he should take part in fantastic adventures and 
come out of them unscathed. 


In Mimff-Robinson he goes with Billy to enjoy a week 
of Crusoe-like adventure on an uninhabited Baltic island. 
Thanks to Billy’s foresight in providing for all their needs 
this proves to be a most unadventurous experience. After 
the arrival of Bobby Bob (the detestable film star) events 
move faster, and Mimff finds himself for a brief period living 
the part of a real Crusoe. 


All this is told in Mrs. Kaeser’s gently-serious tones, 
and illustrated in Mr. Ardizzone’s best manner. The result 
is a book which defies analysis or classification, but which 
will exactly chime with many a child’s dream experiences. 


MANNING-SANDERS, R. Peter and the Piskies: 
Cornish Folk and Fairy Tales. Illus. by R. Briggs 


215 pp. 5% X 83 !  «— ear 12/6 

An interesting collection of tales from Cornwall, well 
told with wit and vigour. Here are stories of saints, little 
people, witches and giants, with devils well to the fore. Some 
of the stories are gay and amusing and will tell well in a 
story hour, but this is no bedtime story book, for several of 
the tales are stark and even terrifying. The wish-hound and 
Tregeagle are likely to give an imaginative child nightmares. 
Ancient tales such as these are too near the elemental to be 
comfortable, and even the parsons in them use magic instead 
of religion to confound the devil. The illustrations of a witch 
floating in her coffin, howling devils pursuing a lost soul, and 
a giant chewing human bones with every sign of enjoyment, 
are definitely unpleasant. Probably most -story-tellers will 
prefer The Mermaid of Zennor by Eileen Molony for telling 
to younger children. 


NicHoL_son, W. Clever Bill. Illus. by the author 


22 pp. 93 X 73 , ‘ Faber 10/6 

Clever Bill was published by Heinemann in 1926. It 
is a picture book in the style of the more familiar Pirate 
Twins. In twenty-two pictures and a hundred and fifty words 
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Sir William Nicholson tells the story of Mary’s visit to her 
aunt at Dover, and of how Bill Davis, the toy soldier, was 
left behind “but he ran and he ran” and got there first! 

This is a book of most memorable quality. It combines 
exquisitely style and simplicity. There is not a wasted line or 
word, but how right, how inevitable, it all is. It is as 
unchangeable as fine poetry. 

Teachers in particular may be discouraged because the 
text is in cursive writing. They should not worry. This is 
a book for the smallest children who will need an adult 
amanuensis until — and this will not be long — they have 
each delightful word by heart. 


Viront, E. Bless This Day. Illus. by H. Jones 
96 pp. 94 X 7 P O.U.P. 12/6 


Miss Vipont has made an unusual, and very welcome, 
anthology of prayers for children. The selection is as wide 
and as rich as one would expect from such a source, and the 
arrangement has interest and point. Mr. Harold Jones has 
decorated the book in his characteristic manner. The layout 
clearly resembles that of Lavender’s Blue. The general 
impression, however, is not entirely happy. Mr. Jones has 
great gifts ; but I feel that his style is a little too mannered 
for this book, and his repertoire of images is too restricted. 
One begins to anticipate his reactions, and to turn the pages 
with pleasure but without surprise. This in fact is a pretty 
picture-book, but not a spiritual experience. 


ZIMNIK, R. The Proud White Circus Horse. Illus. 
by the author. 45 pp. 10 X 74 boards . Faber 9/6 


Herr Zimnik’s drawing is not so aggresively stylised as 
it was in Jonah the Fisherman, and English children, more 
conventional in their art education than German, may like 
it the more. I hope so, for this story has great charm and 
individuality. The pictures are technically brilliant and 
vigorous in execution. Let anyone who thinks this kind of 
drawing is easy look at the Saint Leonard’s day procession 
or at the white horse’s last homeward journey and recognise 
the genius of pure simplicity. 

It is rare to find a real story in picture-books today. This 
tale of the performing horse who grew proud and abandoned 
the circus is excellent, unexpected in its development, and 
fundamentally true. It is told with great spirit and style, 
and is pervaded by a genuine and kindly humour. 
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It should be added that, although this looks like a book 
for very small children, it makes considerable demands both 
on reading ability and on concentration. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


Atuian, M. E. The House by the Marsh. Illus. by 
S. Rose. 192 pp. 74 X 5 . te Dent 12/6 


A satisfying book for girls of 12 upwards. A Vicar 
moves from an industrial Lancashire town to a remote village 
in Norfolk. His three daughters, aged 9 to 17, must find 
new friends and each does so in her own way. The three 
girls and the group of young people who become their friends 
are sympathetically drawn and throughout the book there is 
emphasis on happiness in simple pleasures and family affection. 
Tam’s first love is suggested but not sentimentalised. The 
background of the village attitude to “foreigners” and the 
wide solitude of the marshes, is well drawn and drama is 
provided by a disastrous flood, although this is not as 
movingly presented as in Monica Edwards’ Storm Ahead! 

M. E. Allan’s stories are deservedly popular with older 


girls, although they sometimes suffer from hasty writing. 
This book is one of her better efforts. 


ALLEN, E. The Incredible Adventures of Don 
Quixote. Illus. by D. Knight. 168 pp. 8} X 543 


Faber 13/6 


There are, 1 suppose, three main ways of presenting 
Cervantes’ extraordinary masterpiece to young readers. One 
may offer the text virtually unchanged. One may excise and 
compress, finishing up with a book of manageable length but 
still in Cervantes’ words. One may, as Mr. Allen has, be 
bold and resolute and make a digest of Don Quixote, re-telling 
the story largely in modern English, commenting and 
explaining as one goes. This is the most difficult way. It 
will not please the purist, which perhaps doesn’t matter ; I 
am not sure that it will please the children. Mr. Allen 
knows his book well, and he also knows Spain ; and yet his 
story gives little impression of Spain and only the shadow of 
a shadow of the Don. It lacks the laughter and the tears 
which are never far away even in the most tedious parts of 
the original. 
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I should like to praise more warmly this book, which 
author and publisher have presented so sincerely and with such 
care. The real trouble is that it is not Don Quixote and will 
nevertheless be received as such by its readers. One’s first 
meeting with a great book should be an event in life. Meeting 
Mr. Allen’s book is a very minor event. 


ALLEN, J. Great Moments in the Theatre. Illus. by 
J. Riley. 126 pp. 74 X 5 . Phoenix House 7/6 

Here is an interesting collection of anecdotes about great 
theatres and theatrical occasions and famous playwrights and 
actors. The Globe Theatre, the Abbey Theatre, Moliére, 
Schiller, Henry Irving, Victor Hugo and Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan are in turn in focus and we get a short and vivid 
glimpse of each. ‘The author gives us a variety of fact and- 
details, but it is all rather condensed and the impression of 
each part tends to abruptness. There is only a momentary 
concentration upon each subject and while perhaps, as indicated 
by the title, this is intentional there seems to be no excuse 
for the apparent lack of emphasis upon style. The book has 
value, however, in that it is a series of voluble and chatty 
monologues which are a lively and informative introduction 
to the drama in its several aspects. The illustrations by 
Joanna Riley give a quick casual impression but are sometimes 
muddled and vague. 

AnpvERSON, C. W. The Horse of Hurricane Hill 
Illus. by the author. 107 pp. 93 X 7 
Brockhampton Press 12/6 

Hurricane escapes from a stable fire and lives for a time 
annoying the wild deer of the hills, until hunger and a fancy 
for company make him the friend of Stephen and a 
prize-winning steeplechaser. It is clear that Mr. Anderson 
knows horses well, and his book is a good guide to schooling. 
It is not a good story. The prose is halting, the character- 
drawing thin, the narrative lacking in drama and suspense. 
The trouble is that Hurricane is too perfect. There is no 
conflict to make into a story. 

The author’s lithographs are quite another matter. He 
draws animals, particularly in a natural setting, with very 
great strength and beauty, and if Stephen is as much a “stick” 
in line as in word, the eye does not linger on him but moves 
naturally to his horse. For such pictures one willingly forgives 
the ineptness of style and narrative. The book is far above 
the physical standard usually associated with this publisher. 
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Avery, G. Trespassers at Charicote. Illus. by D. 
Hart. 255 pp. 7% X 54 ; , Collins 10/6 


This book by the author of The Warden's Niece, exhibits 
the same rich fluency of style and the same happy familiarity 
with a part of the life of Victorian England. ‘There is too 
the same thought and interest engendered by the academic 
background of dons and clergymen. ‘The family of Smith boys 
here come into contact with a family of four girls while on 
holiday with their cousin Luke in his country rectory home. 
The discovery of an old derelict mansion leads to plans for 
its partial restoraton. The story is not quite so rich in incident 
as Miss Avery’s first tale and the pattern of events tends to be 
therefore more straitened and unadorned. The Rev. Francis 
Copplestone, the eccentric parson and tutor, is here again but 
this time is a little less warm blooded and a little less real. 
Miss Avery seems to have a preoccupation with eccentric 
clergymen and there are three of them in this story. This 
may give a slightly warped view of men of this calling. The 
whole story is one however which flows easily from a rich 
mind so that we have a satisfying picture. It is a mellow 
book, mature in outlook and yet quite spontaneous and 
unfettered, with a lively and sympathetic sense of humour. 
The drawings by Dick Hart are unbridled in warmth and 
liveliness and typical of the Victorian scene. 


Bay.ey, V. The Shadow on the Wall. Illus. by 
M. L. Foster. 187 pp. 74 X 5 . =. ~~ Dent 12/6 


Miss Bayley’s latest mystery story gives us another 
cleverly devised plot and an unusual dénouement. Four 
teenagers are asked by a young aunt to help to 
run her recently acquired (Guest House in the Lake 
District, which has been mysteriously vacated by the staff. 
The guests too are somewhat mysterious in their behaviour, 
and investigations are promptly begun by the proprietress and 
her young helpers. The author is a fluent story-teller and 
the design of the work is precise and orderly. She is sensitive 
to both the inside atmosphere of the hotel and the outside 
one of lakeland scenery and climate, and she conveys perfectly 
the heightening of tension in the situation. ‘The characters 
have flashes of reality but for much of the time they are 
stereotyped copies of real characters in her previous books, 
without any individuality of their own. ‘The style is chatty, 
in the first person, and this leads to some slick repartee and 
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a hearty jolly back-slapping atmosphere. Miss Bayley started 
by giving us some very good work, but it seems that while 
her inventiveness is still prolific her writing has become tired 
and repetitive. 


Crank, R. W. We Go To Switzerland. Iilus. 
174 pp. 74 X 5 ‘ ‘ Harrap 9/6 
This is the latest volume in the “We Go” series. It is 
short and slight, but if the intention is merely to tempt children 
to go to Switzerland or at least to find out more about that 
country themselves, it succeeds. ‘The usual framework for 
this sort of book is used yet again. “Two children are sent 
to Switzerland with their father, are shown bits of the country 
and told facts and figures by a Swiss business acquaintance. 
It is through the eyes of a fourteen year-old boy and his twelve 
year-old sister that we see Geneva, Berne, lakes, alps, etc. A 
few random illustrations add to the scrapbook feeling, but 
there is certainly enough in the book to make a good lure. 


DaniELL, D. S. Hunt Royal. Illus. by W. Stobbs 





191 pp. 8 X 54 ; ‘ Cape 13/6 
The story of the ‘escape of. Charles II after the battle 
of Worcester. It follows closely the King’s own account of 
his adventures dictated to Pepys many years later. The tale 
of the adventurous six weeks, during which the royal fugitive 
was hunted from refuge to refuge by Cromwell’s men, makes 
exciting reading. We meet some of the fifty loyal friends, 
who, although an enormous reward was offered for his capture, 
never betrayed him. 

Only the more attractive aspects of the King’s complex 
character appears here, for this is a straightforward tale which 
does not pretend to any great depth. The other characters 
in the book have little life except as a foil for the central and 
romantic figure of the King. This story is definitely 
“Cavalier” in its sympathies. It will be enjoyed by boys and 


| girls of ten to thirteen, who will admire the courageous and 


charming hero shown here. 

The spirited drawings by William Stobbs are in keeping 
with the text, and it is helpful to find end-papers giving a 
map of the King’s wanderings. 


DeJonc, M. The House of Sixty Fathers. Illus. by 
M. Sendak. 189 pp. 84 X 54 . Lutterworth Press 10/6 
I wonder if Mr. DeJong yielded to publisher-pressure 
in giving this story a happy ending. I wish he hadn’t. 
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Children who can stand up to the challenge of its harshness 
and realism would have accepted the inevitable tragedy and 
have been ennobled by it. 


The scene is China during the Japanese invasion. Little 
Tien Pao finds himself, separated from his parents, 
behind the enemy lines, alone except for the family pig, 
Glory-of-the-Republic. With the aid of guerillas and others 
he finds his way back to an American air-base, where he is 
adopted by Sixty Fathers. A splendid conclusion to a story 
of tragic action. Alas, he finds his parents among the teeming 
thousands of refugees, and in a_ strikingly improbable 
anti-climax is left with them. 


The story is told with great beauty and power. There 
are brilliant brief sketches of characters, and memorable 
episodes. The book has some of the grandeur of tragedy. 
But, like Shakespeare on the Renaissance stage, it sacrifices 
integrity on the altar of conformity to topical standards of 
decorum. What a fine book it nearly was ! 


JouBTFIRE, D. anp Horowicz, K. More Fun with 
Stamps Illus. by A. Horowicz. 196 pp. 84 X 53 


Hutchinson 10.6 


BaTEMAN, R. Instructions to Young Stamp Collectors 
Illus. 111 pp. 8% X 54 - Museum Press 12/6 





There is nothing new to be said about stamp collecting 
so far as a book for beginners is concerned, and an author 
has mainly to think about how to put it across. 


Miss Doubtfire has chosen to be bright and breezy and 
has undoubtedly been helped by the amusing pictures 
accompanying her text. At the same time she lays adequate 
stress on such matters as correct mounting, elimination of 
faulty specimens, layout, the use of tweezers. Her book is 
likely to attract many new recruits to the pastime. 


Mr. Bateman, on the other hand, is likely to make fewer 
recruits but is more likely to help them. He covers the same 
ground, is much more helpful regarding layout and _ his 
illustrations are mainly photographic reproductions of actual 
stamps. It has to be remembered that for a young beginner 
the first and greatest attraction about stamps is their interesting 
appearance which is a strong argument in favour of coloured 
illustrations and neither of these books has risen to that. 
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Druon, M. Tistou of the Green Fingers. Illus. by 

J. Duheme. 141 pp. 8 X 54 . Hart-Davis 15/- 
This is a _ well disciplined piece of work. 
Tistou, the small son of wealthy parents, finds that he has 
the gift of green fingers and uses this gift for good and 
worthy ends. He makes the prison beautiful, brings a wealth 
of growing flowers to a little girl’s hospital bed, transforms 
slums, makes zoo animals more at home and finally stops a 
war by filling with flowers the guns made in his father’s large 
and important factory. The author’s characters belong to the 
true world of fantasy. They are real and individualistic, and 
almost larger than real life. The incidents themselves 
are precise and orderly but the orderliness tends to 
banality. The order is a repetitive one stopped only by the 
unexpected ending. Here Tistou realises that he cannot find, 
even with his gift, an answer to death. Then he climbs a 
ladder of trees to the skies to disappear and we are told 
“Tistou was an angel.” ‘The author has a message to deliver, 
and he succeeds in making a gay and unusual vehicle for the 
propagation of these ideas. At times, however, it becomes 
too much like straightforward propaganda and then the 
teaching appears somewhat vapid, woolly and unconstructive. 
The revelation of Tistou’s real identity is almost an anticlimax 
belittling the whole, and the conclusive message appears 
hopeless and depressing. The illustrations by Jacqueline 

Duhéme are enchanting and enlarge the vision of fantasy. 


Exiert, G. Knights of St. John. Illus. 139 pp. 
8 X 6 P , Lutterworth Press 10/6 
A well written account of the founding of the Order during 
the Crusades and its history onwards. Battles against the 
Turks at Acre, in Cyprus and Rhodes, and finally the great 
defence of Malta are vividly described. Human _ interest 
introduced by legends and the part taken by two pages in 
Malta give the book an appeal which will certainly attract 
young readers. 


FancHioTT1, M. .A Beginner's Bible. 410 pp. 
74 X 5 ‘ ; O.UP. 12/6 
The intention of this volume is to provide an edited 
version of the Bible in which selected passages are +e-written 
in language which should offer fewer difficulties than earlier 
abridged editions designed for young or un-scholarly readers. 
Everywhere the excerpts from the scriptures are connected 
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and accompanied by explanatory prose likewise in simple 
language. The significance and authenticity of the many 
sections of the Bible are briefily explained so that the reader 
or student may have some idea of what the Bible is about, 
and what part it plays in Christian scholarship and _ faith. 
Pointed but not laborious notes on the historical aspects of 
the Old and New Testament writings are inserted at 
appropriate intervals and matters of real difficulty are dealt 
with in an Appendix, while specific passages which a teacher 
might be advised to omit with less able students are marked. 


While not in the ordinary sense an illustrated Bible the 
book has drawings by Sylvia Deakins which have been planned 
not merely as decorations but to illustrate scenes, things and 
types of people connected with the text. The whole is an 
admirable attempt to provide a study Bible in modern 
phraseology combined with summaries of the more laboured 
passages of the considerable content of the original. How 
far it may fulfil its purpose will be a matter of experience 
rather than prophecy. 


FREEMAN, M. ann I. Fun With Geometry. Illus. 
62 p. 10X 74 . : Edmund Ward 10/6 


The principal feature of this book is a series of large 
and clear photographs of a boy performing various geometrical 
feats. Using string, straight edge and compass, plus a few 
odds and ends, he draws lines and angles, circles and ellipses, 
he ties knots and (good, this one) produces harmonic curves. 
It is probably true that such pictures will give more stimulus 
to imitation than would a simple textbook of the usual kind 
— though textbooks and teachers are not quite as dry-as-dust 
as so many popular books seem to imply. 


Gipson, M. . Jan Munro’s Monte Carlo Rally 
Illus. by. A. Horowicz. 128 pp. 8% X 54 
Brockhampton Press 12/6 
Every reader of this book will appreciate Ian Munro's 
thrill of excitement when at the age of nineteen he finds he 
is to make the third in a family team driving a Vauxhall in 
the Monte Carlo Rally. This is an extremely true to life 
story, written in an easy, flowing style which holds the reader 
throughout and having very exciting moments leading to a 
wonderful climax when Ian is allowed to take the wheel in 
the Manoeuvring Test and secures fourth place. 
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It is clear that the author has either taken part in the 
Rally or has been at very great pains to get his facts right. 
The details appear to be correct, the incidents and dangers 
credible, the team’s successes, failures and disappointments not 
overdrawn. 

Any boy reading this book will share to the full in the 
fascination of the great Rally. - The illustrations play a 
valuable part in making the story a success. 


Green, R. L. The Land beyond the North. LIUllus. 

by D. Hall. 157 pp. 8 X 5 : Bodley Head 12/6 
Mr. Green’s somewhat tortuous tale begins at Colchis 

and ends at Stonehenge. Melas, grandson of the King of 
Colchis, is destined to spend his life as guardian of the Grove 
where the great serpent watches over the Golden Fleece. 
When Medea, his aunt, helps the Argonauts to carry off the 
Fleece, Melas also escapes. Medea has brought on board the 
Argo her brother Alsyrtes as hostage, to discourage pursuit, 
but slays him in mistake for Melas when the King ignores 
her threats. To cleanse themselves from the curse which 
must surely follow, the Argonauts journey far to the North, 
enduring terrible hardships. Visiting the kingdom of Asgard, 

Melas is again threatened with sacrificial death but escapes 
with Atlanta, eventually reaching Britain (alone) where it 
seems he may meet his predicted destiny on the altar of 
Stonehenge. Needless to say that disaster is averted. 

_ This ought to have been a truly fascinating story of 
might-have-been but it labours in places, rather like certain 
books of the Old Testament which are over-stuffed with great 
names. Apart from the unexpected appearance of Daedalus 
as high priest at Stonehenge, the inter-relation of personages 
and events is plausible enough and the author has thoroughly 
sifted his material. Perhaps the whole is not sufficiently 
relaxed to afford a happy effect. 


Jennincs, E. (Ep.) The Batsford Book of Children’s 

Verse. Illus. 128 pp. 84 X 54 P Batsford 12/6 
Miss Jennings is responsible for an anthology of unusual 

and high quality. This is a collection of verse not written 

for children but assembled because of their appeal, in 
childhood, to the editor. All anthologies are, in the last 
resort, personal, and their quality is governed therefore by 

the breadth and sensibility of the compiler’s reading. Miss 
Jennings has enjoyed a great many poems of all periods and 
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in many moods. Not all are familiar, but this is not one of 
those maddeningly esoteric selections designed only to display 
the editor’s oddity. The surprises are almost invariably 
delightful (my personal favourite is a joyous piece by Theodore 
Roothke called ““The lady and the bear’), and many poems 
may serve to awaken in a child a sense of wonder or mystery 
or fun. The introduction is “for adults only” but it contains 
several wise words which were well worth saying. 

The illustrations are from colour-photographs of country 
scenes, flowers and animals. They are of unusually high quality. 
They do not comment on the poems, but in their different 
way they stimulate the imagination or evoke a mcod as the 
poems do. This is a book for many children — more than 
some adults will realise — and it is primarily a book to possess. 
Present-buying uncles and aunts, please note. 


Jewett, E. M. Cobdler’s Knob. Illus. by C. Price 
192 pp. 8 X 54 , , Dobson 10/6 

A holiday adventure. The author is an American whose 
book Told on the King’s highway is known already in England. 

The story is woven round an old abandoned house, Cob- 
blers’ Knob, which is reputed to be haunted. Gail, aged 12, 
exploring it discovers the “ghost,” a lonely child of 11. Gail 
is an adopted child, Nanette is boarded out with foster parents 
and this makes a bond between them. The central thread 
of plot is the search for lost papers which will restore the 
fortunes of the rightful owner of the house. There is ex- 
citement, a little mystery and a happy ending. 

Although it does not go very deep, this is more than just 
another holiday adventure. It attempts to show what it means 
to a child to be adopted, however happily, and to live in 
someone else’s home as a foster child. The conflict in Gail’s 
heart when she realises that she must be willing to share her 
parents with Nanette, the real tragedy for Nanette when she 
is to be “moved on” just when she has found happiness and 
friends, these are true to life. Although the other characters 
in the book are rather colourless, the two girls are drawn with 
sympathy and hold the reader’s interest. 


Lupovici, L. J. The World of the Infinitely Small 
Illus. 183 pp. 5 X 8} , Phoenix House 15/- 
This is a book about “microbes” and the people who 
have studied them from the time of Hippocrates to the present 
day. The first chapter (29 pages) provides a _ simple 
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straightforward account of the way “microbes” are now 
classified, cultured and studied, the relationship of bacteria 
and viruses to other living animals and plants and 
their importance to man in medicine and _ agriculture. 
Unfortunately there are a number of mistakes in this section 
which in the reviewer’s opinion seriously detract from the 
value of the book <s a whole. To refer to “the abnormal 
pressure in a vacuum” (page 25) or so say that “algae is a 
kind of seaweed” (page 15) seems to indicate a slipshod 
approach on the part of the author. Several statements are 
inaccurate — “plants capture carbon dioxide for producing 
carbon” (page 9); “amoeba . . . must from the start have 
been able to make its own food” (page 15). Others are 
misleading : on page 28 it is inferred that 160°F is an extreme 
of heat. 

The remainder of the book is concerned not so much 
with the world of the infinitely small as with the people who 
investigated it. ‘The short stories about the lives and work 
of many well known and many less known personalities will 
perhaps catch the imagination of 12 - 15 year-olds. The work 
of Galen, Hooke, Jenner, Pasteur, Schleiden and Schwann, 
Lister, Wright, Fleming and many others is outlined in a 
readable way. 

McNeEILx, J. Specs Fortissimo. Illus. by R. Friers 
135. pp. 8 X 54 , , Faber 12/6 

This is a slick story of two typical schoolboys who stray 
quite easily into the realm of fantasy. Specs and his friend 
are presented with a box of special ointment called 
“Buck-U-Up-O” by a man of unusual strength, while 
journeying on the train to the seaside. As Specs is worried 
about his lack of strength this ointment would seem to be the 
answer to his problems. Specs, however, is not always careful 
to use this ointment in the right way and some amazing things 
happen during their holiday stay with Aunt Posy. The story 
has originality and a sparkling effervescence. There is humour 
and liveliness, and while the characters tend to be caricatures 
there is sufficient warmth and feeling to make them lively 
and attractive. There is freshness and sharpness of outline 
both in text and picture. 

ManssrivcE, P. A Crime hal Caroline. 192 pp. 
74 xX 5 c " Dent 11/6 

This book reads as though it had been written in two 
parts. In the first, three nice children work hard to earn 
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enough money to buy their mother a “special” present of a 
beautiful second-hand brooch. Unfortunately the brooch is 
stolen property and Robin is accused of having found it and 
kept it for his mother. The family is indignant but soon 
the matter is forgotten. 

In part two an incredible character, Caroline, who speaks 
like a fictional detective and thinks she is a real one, takes 
charge. She swamps the story and the three children 
do whatever she asks. Eventually the gang of thieves 
is caught red-handed and Robin’s character is cleared. 
One feels that the author herself does not really believe in 
Caroline — or like her — and has only introduced her to 
pander to children’s supposed demand for tales of crime and 
detection, An unconvincing book. 


Montcomery, R. G. The Golden Stallion and the 

Wolf Dog. Illus. by P. Leason. 210 pp. 74 X 5 
Hodder & Stoughton 9/6 
Mr. Montgomery seems to have the good sense to realise 
that he cannot indefinitely go on writing stories with a single 
focal point — the horse of the moment — without losing the 
interest of a certain number of readers. Here, then, Charlie 
Carter meets the mysterious Pedro, scarcely more than a boy, 
who is obviously in trouble of some kind, but whose consuming 
ambition is the capture of a white stallion. Charlie befriends 
Pedro and his wolf-dog Shag despite misgivings among the 
ranch hands. ‘Together, with Eileen Sprague, the summer 
visitor, as collaborator, they plan the capture of the white 
stallion but all plans are upset when Pedro is accused of 
murder and Charlie spends much of his time trying to prove 
the boy’s innocence, which finally he does. All this, with 
parallel problems arising when Shag is suspected as a cattle 
killer, make for a story of many strands which unravel 

sometimes a little too slowly. 


Moore, P. The Solar System. Illus. 64. pp. 

83 X 7 ‘ ‘ : : Methuen 10/6 
Budding astronomers usually begin with star-gazing, for 
it is fascinating to learn to pick out the constellations, and 
try to perceive the fantastic shapes imagined by the ancients. 
Moreover, stars keep still — relatively to each other, at any 
rate. But the sun, moon and planets move against 
the starry background in a sometimes erratic manner. Yet 
here is none of the difficult physics employed in 
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studying remote stellar systems, nor is there the slightest 
possibility of a journey to the Milky Way, whereas our 
author soberly hazards that we shall reach the moon within 
a hundred years. Few of the young readers of this book 
will ever catch a glimpse of Pluto, but while they are waiting 
to see Halley’s comet in less than twenty years’ time, they 
will get quite enough to go on with with the help of Mr. 
Moore’s worthy addition to the “Outlines.” 


MounTEvAns, Lorp. Man of the White South. Illus. 
by R. Hodgson. 84 pp. 93 X 73 : Nelson 10/6 


Although this book, one of Nelson’s “Picture Biographies,” 
is sub-titled The Story of Captain Scott, it is equally the 
story of Admiral Lord Mountevans. After sketching his 
early naval career, he describes two voyages in 1902 and 1903 
to relieve Scott who was ice-bound in the Antarctic. In 1909 
as second-in-command to Scott, he set out aboard the “Terra 
Nova” on the famous but disastrous journey to the South 


Pole. 


The account of Scott’s last expedition loses none of its 
thrill or pathos, even though it has been told many times. 
We tend to forget that each generation of children must 
discover for itself the great adventures that are an accepted 
part of our history and traditions. Young readers could wish 
for no better simple re-telling of the Scott story than this one 
which is made even more attractive by Robert Hodgson’s 


drawings. 
Niven, C. R. The Land and People of West Africa 
Illus. 84 pp. 7} X 5 , R ‘ Black 7/6 


It is often hard to say why any one addition to this series 
is better than another but this volume on West Africa 
certainly has a fresh, lively style which makes it immediately 
readable. Perhaps, also, the plan of the book gives it some 
advantage over other recent additions. The first half deals 
with more general matters; people, farmers, village life, 
religion, explorers, rain, animals and insects; while the second 
half deals with specific countries as at present constituted. 
This works out well. There is a clear two-page map and 
the photographs seem unusually successful in their variety 
and point. An appendix, as is usual, contains essential 
statistics and facts. An index completes the volume. 
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Osmonp, E. Towns. Illus. 80 pp. 8 X 5$ 


Batsford 

In this addition to the “Junior Heritage” series, Mr. 
Osmond describes and depicts the growth of towns from 
Maiden Castle of the Ancient Britons to post-blitz Coventry. 
The parts played by Roman, Anglo-Saxon and Norman, by 
Elizabethan expansion and Renaissance ideas, by the Industrial 
Revolution, and underlying all these by geographical situation, 
are very readably dealt with. The growing importance of 
the burgesses, the waxing and waning of the Gilds, and the 
growth and decay of sea and land ports all come into the 
picture. The book is illustrated by the author’s cwn coloured 
syntheses, and by photographs. 


RappaLtt, T. The Rover. Illus. by V. Mould 
156 pp. 83 X 53 ‘ ; ; Macmillan 12/6 


This addition to the “Great Stories of Canada’ series 
is concerned with the adventures of the Rover and other 
privateering ships which fought in the Caribbean Sea, from 
Nova Scotian bases, during the Napoleonic Wars. The 
principal character is Big Alec Godfrey, builder and captain 
of the Rover. The introductory chapter recounts the fortunes 
of other and earlier privateers in these waters and demonstrates 
what a chancy time they had. The bulk of the story then 
concerns the Rover’s fight with four Spanish vessels off Puerto 
Cabello when handicapped by a calm as well as outnumbered, 
the defeat of the Spaniards and the capture of their flagship, 
and the sailing of her to Nova Scotia. Despite a rather slow 
and laboured beginning the story picks up pace and excitement 
with the exploits of Captain Godfrey, though it is from time 
to time slowed down again by the rather too conscientious 
insistence on authentic details in the historical background. 
It is suggested that the fight of the real Rover matches the 
imaginary account of the sea-fight off the Spanish Main in 
Westward Ho! but in his account the present writer has 
not quite Kingsley’s gift of rapid and dramatic narrative. 
Like some others of its genre the book tends to fall between 
the two stools of fiction flavoured with history and fact 
dressed in imagination. A pity, this, as the author obviously 
knows his subject. 


Reeves, J. Mulbridge Manor. Illus. by G. Spence 
230 pp. 8 X 5 ; , Heinemann 12/6 





Mr. Reeves’ first long story for children is a very 
pleasant variation on the treasure-hunt theme. Its setting is 
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delightfully conceived, and it has a group of neatly contrasted 
characters. The children are interesting and convincing. The 
adults are a little too near caricature, and the villains, as 
usual in such stories, are quite beyond belief. Such an exciting 
and unusual story, however, will win a large audience among 
boys and girls, who will forgive the basic improbabilities for 
the high spirits and the unexpectedness and the clear unaffected 
writing. 

Some children may not like Geraldine Spence’s “scribbly” 
illustrations. If so, it will be their loss. Miss Spence has 
got into the skin of the characters, and has brought out their 
personalities. ‘The pace of the narrative is precisely matched 
in these swift sketches. 


Rew, M. M. Dawks and the Duchess. Illus. 

203 pp. 8 X 54 : , . Macmillan 9/6 
A fourth book about the Peyton children and their pet 
magpie, Dawks. The story is concerned with the disappearance 
of Dawks and the children’s efforts to find him with the help 
of a circus dwarf and Charles’ grandmother. The older 
children are natural and credible but the younger boy, Bap, 
irritates the reader. The climax when Dawks’ mate, 
Duchess, is shot is magnified into a tragedy out of all 
proportion to real life. Like so many sequels this story is 
not as spontaneous as the first two books about the same 

characters. The Irish background is well drawn. 


Ross, F. A. Canada and Her People. Illus. 


128 pp. 83 X 6 : : Lutterworth Press 10/6 
GIANAKOULIS, T. Greece and Her People. Illus. 
123 pp. 84 X 6 ‘ , Lutterworth Press 10/6 


These two volumes are the third and fourth in the 
“Portraits of the Nations” series. Each describes the 
geography and history of the country and the way of life of 
the people. There is, wisely, no attempt to sugar the pill 
and both books are written in a sensible, straightforward, 
matter-of-fact style which provides plenty of factual 
information with a minimum of frills. 

Mr. Gianakoulis devotes well over half his book to 
the histcry of Ancient Greece, from legendary Olympus to 
the conquest of the country by Rome; what happened in 
modern Greece from the revolution of 1821 to 1957 is 
telescoped into ten pages. Miss Ross’s story of Canada is 
much more evenly balanced. 
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Both books have well-chosen photographs and a short list 
of books for further reading. 


Row.Lanp, J. The Mosquito Man. 150 pp. 

8 xX 54 . . ; ; Lutterworth Press 9/6 
“Every schoolboy knows” (it is hoped) that Sir Ronald 
Ross was the man who finally proved beyond doubt that 
malarial infection is carried by the mosquito but few probably 
realise what a long and arduous investigation he had to carry 
out to convince himself as well as hostile or reluctant opinion 
that this was indeed fact. The tediousness of his long 
investigation in a period when research methods were in their 
comparative infancy is carefully told in Mr. Rowland’s book 
without any pretence of sensationalism. He shows, too, how 
galling were the interruptions which were Ross’s lot as an 
army doctor and how often he was delayed and frustrated 
by lack of co-operation and interest on the part of authority. 
In a book of this length it would be difficult to give a rounded 
picture of the man as an individual but the author contrives 
by hints and suggestions to give a human as well as an historical 

portrait of one of medicine’s true benefactors. 
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The Elizabethans at Home | 
ELIZABETH BURTON . | 


77 illustrations by 
FELIX KELLY 
25s. 


Ideal Christmas present for the older child, who 
would like to know how the Elizabethans really lived. 
What sort of furniture did they use ? What did they 
eat? What games did they play ? How did they get 
their news? These are some of the questions Miss 
Burton answers so entertainingly that the Elizabethan 
age can never again be considered dull. 


"A delightful book, scholarly, informative and true 
to the age."—A. L. Rowse. 


"A delightfully vivid and human account of the 
way our ancestors lived.""—V. Sackville-West. 





"The book with magic, the book that lasts for days 
with happiness on every page.'—Tatler 
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